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THE ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE OF NEW YORK. 


In a former article, we treated of the newly invented improved bridges { . country, are jnst the thing that was most wanied, Viad ict 


of Mr. Town, and made extracts from his own descriptions of it. We 
bad intended at that time to extend the article and insert the oiber illus- 
trations, but want of space prevented. The further notice of this great 
invention, which promises to be of such vast utility to this country, will 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 

There are certain natural f-atures of the earth peculiar to every country, 
Jn this part of the world, the size and extent of the rivers are distin- 
guishing traite, The features of the land aro all bold and decided.— 
There are few levels of great extent (except some of western prairies, ) 
and very litle of our seenery which could be called {ame or wninterest 
ing. Heno», for our wide rivers and huge ravines, the arched stone 
bridges of Europe would 
not do—or if they would an- 
swer the purpose, the ex- 
pense of construction would “S 
be so great, that the ordi- 
nary resources of the coun- ¥ 5 te 
try would be wholly inade- 
qvate. The invention, by Fy. 
Mr. Town ofa perfect truss } 
bridge, has offered a sub- 
stitute at oneecheap, strong ° ¢ ) 
and durable. 1: is not pre. % 
tended that wood is incom- Xi 
bustible or as lasting as gra- § 
nite; but a good wooden 
bridge, covered from the 
weather, would lest a hun- 
dred years or more, and .@ 
that term would give a vil- 
lage time to become a city, ae 
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and especially such as co-t 
So STRING: PLE cES 20. we ae pone and a ha/f or twice the 


0S TRING 80 PIECES 


many new railroads are constantly ia requisition; bridges of almost in 

terminable length must te mate ; when the rai-road, to avoid a wide 
circuit, must cross an extensive valley or expanded river, and stone struc- 
tures could not be made, even if the capital were to be bad, without 
years of delay. These can be built at once and without great prepara- 
tion, and even of unseasoned timber, taken direct from the furest and 
sawed into the proper sized plank. With all these advantages of facili- 
ty in constraction, it is not to be wond~red at that these bridges should 
be so generally adopted; and the on'y wender is, that after so much ex- 
pense as has been bad in all parts of the country, in regard to the real 
superiority and simplicity of Mr. Town's improvements, that any other 
mode should be used at all, 


Py y um of money, and yethave 
ho where near the strength, 
-/® simplicity, or chance of 
y A long duration, which every 
engineer of profound sei- 
ence and long and well test- 
xed experience in practical 
"mechanics, must see and ac- 
\ zt yrwledge this mode pos- 
~ segses. There can be no 

4 doubt, where there is suffi- 
cient knowledge and « xpe- 

rience to judge on such 
subjects, and where there 
{8 not such knowledge, no 


and a wild forest country phy side elevation of a truss, The ‘ntghe of a truss may be greater or less, by any aumber of half would be either ignorance 


time tw be thickly seuled 
with a community of wealthy farmers and manufacturers, and then if they 
chore to expend a large sum ona fine stone bridge instead of a small 
one of wood, it would be their andoubted right to do so, But the peo- 


ple of this country are not food of lavish expenditures which are not im- 


peratively called for by the exizences of the community. In nine cases 
out of ten, a too rigid economy is evident in every public or private un- 
dermking of any imporiance, and the apparent parsimony of the people 


is excused, from the infancy and con-eqvent poverty of the cemmuaities 
which are compellrd wo undertake the erection of public buildiogs, bridges, 
&_-.. before they had time to arrange the ways and meana. 

These bridges, which are new being geaerally adupted in the whole 





diuamoads, or by a change of the angie of the truse-braces. 








or fraud. These compa- 
nies or individuals cannot use too much caution and care in deciding 
questions of so much importance in a public as well as private view.— 
Mc. Town invites the most rigid and critical investigation, we under- 
stand-in all respects, as to his latest improvement; and if applied to, 
will answer all objeciions which can be made, and give such directions 
and advice, as will prevent in the execution of his mode, all possible im- 


| perfections which might, and certainly will accrue in all mechanieal busi- 
has been a reproach. From this stigma, in many instances, the country | 


ness, when performed under the direction of ignorant, inexperienced and 


| incompetent agents, which have no interest in ‘he principle which they 


recommend or adopt, beyond a good compensation by the proprietors, or 
from some other interested qvarter. Had more skill, caution and pru 
dence been used io selecting the best and most economical modes of con 
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struction in bridges and other important subjects the last tem years, in 


our interns! improvements, several of our States would now have a much 
less public cebt to pay a high interest upon. This is by no means stated 
as a reproach, but merely for fature caution. 

No mexim can be a better or more universally important one, than “It | 
is betier to pay filty to five hundred dollars to ascertain and perfect the | 
best possible mode of all 
kinds of constructing, than to 
pay five to fifty thousand dol- 
lars more for such construc- 
tions, and at the same time 
either entirely lost, or not of 
gear that value which a much 
less sum would have accom- 
plished.”’ 

We shall now continue the 
description of this invention, 
which has excited so general 
a@n interest, and enter more 
into the details; by which, 
persons understanding the 
eubject, will obtain a tho- 
rough knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

It may be objected to this 
kind of construction that the 
planks composing the trusses 
are liable to shrink. Wead- 
ait that it is true. But the 
strain is in all important re- 
epects, in the direction of the 
length of such planks, and it 
is therefore evident that such shrinking cannot produce any effect, unless 
it be to de good, by holding more firmly to the three or four tree-nails, 
which pass through each plank, in several placea, and, of course, cannot 
be affected in any other manner than to be more tight on the tree-nails, 
im the direction of the width of the plank, but without alteration in the 
direction of their length, which alone could have the least effect to do 
injury. What is stated in regard to shrinkage, is also true, to a greater 
¢Xtent, in that of the mashing or compression of timber; in this arrange- 
gent of construction, there is not the least tendency whatever to the com- 
pression of any of the plank composing the trusses, by any strain to which 
they are liable, in their own support, or the support of any other weighs; 
«xcept, only, where the trusses rest upon the piers, and this only by its 
@wn gravity, and not by any strain or compression occasioned by the 
macde of construction, as is the case in all bridges of other modes of con- 
struction, where posts are introduced for the insertion of braces, by ten- 
aeons and mortices, and where, of course, the accumulation of shriokage, 
and the compression of the posts, by a great strain on a few points, both 
contribute to operate towards the weakening of the bridge, so as to give 
ita vibratory motion, which, in time, is sure to do violence to a bridge, 
and, in the end, destroy it, or occasion large repairs, and the constantly 
tightening of wedges and other parts; which, however, cannot possibly 
waise a bridge which has once settled, or become weak, from such loose- 
neds of its parts, and the consequent vibrations thereby occasioned. 

Nor is castiron, whatever expense for it may be incurred, any more 
than a very partial remedy: for still, the wood will both shrink and be, 
by the great pressure of the parts, compressed ; so that in a span of 100 


feet, if made in a shape of parallelogram trusses, with a tie string piece 
at the bottom, to prevent a horizontal thrust or pressure against abut- 
ments and piers; and, as usual in bridges depending on exact and expen- 
sive execution of carpentry, with king-posts at every eight or nine feet 
distance, and filled up between them, with any kind of double braces, 
whether with iron footings, or even without the mj; still the shrinkage 
and compression, both, of each post, must take place, and, consequently, 
the accumulation of shrinkage and compression of all the posts. Some 
eleven or twelve, in the hundred feet apan, will operate to one end, viz: 
to give the bridge motion, by use, and a depression to a line below its 
Grst position. By wedges, carefully driven, and with the most prompt 
attention at all times to them,a part of the evil may be prevented, but by 
@o means can it be fully prevented, even in so small a space as 100 feet. 
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A section ofa bridge, with the roof, suspension posts, and all the parts, upon the pier with a 
seale of feet. 


When spans, however, of 150, 175, 290, and from 200 to 300 feet are 
required, and, of courge, the strength requisite for the support of such a 
span, so very much greater, while, at the same time, the accumulation 
of shrinkage and compression of timber becomes twice or thrice as great 
as in the span of 100 feet, from the fact that so many more such posts 
are necessary to its construction, it must be, beyond doubt, perceived, 
that such constructions, from 

these disadvantages in their 

execution, by which they are 

inevitably exposed te such 

= disadvantageous frailty imthe 

material, for which there is 
no remedy, and which the 
mode of using or combining 
does not provide aguinst, or 
remedy inthe execution, must 


be detective and of short du 
ration. 


ONIVIAOD 3GIS 


Hence it appears, to acer 
tainty equa! to mathematical, 
that, at no reasonable ex 

pense can there be bridges 
of wide spans, constructed 
with an arrangement of the 
materials, such as to admit 
80 much pressure Or strain, on 
comparatively a few points; 
and at nearly all of them, the 
= strain, depending so much on 
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\@ pressure against the side 
grain of a material so frail, 
and so certain to be operated 
upon by two such formidable evils as shrinkage and compression, and 
too, in the accumulated quantity of from twenty to thirty posts, and 
twice or thrice the number of braces, all of which also admit of the same 
evil, to a very considerable extent. Time has shown, and will in future 
show, the truth of these observations, to such an extent as will fully re 
medy the evil. 

The original mode of using the arch, by Burr, Wernwag, Field, and 
many others, it must be admitted, had the very important advantage of 
sustaining the most important portions of the strain, in the direction of 
the length of the materiale, as in the arch-pieces, which, indeed, were 
the main support of the structure. In these constructions, in which the 
arch is so conspicuous for the strength and beauty of the superstructure, 
(for beautiful, it must be admitted the arch is, when applied with good 
taste,) there seem to be evils too great to be overcome by the most pro- 
found science, or the most refined practical experience in execution. — 
Some of which are— 

Ist. The great expense of construction, too great, by far, to beincurred 
except at a few points, where the great importance of the work, and @ 
command of great wealth, can be united. 

2d. The great horizontal thrust against abutments and piers, requires 
great expense io its construction; and even then, when an accident de- 
stroys one arch, the others, by their own gravity, destroy not only them- 
selves, but their piers also, to any length to which the bridge may ex- 
tend. In bridges of many arches, therefore, it would be fearfully im- 
prudent to construct them in this manner, even if means might be had 
for the purpose. Two bridges of this kind were erected over the Schuy)- 
kill, at Philadelphia, many years ago; one of three arches, the other of 
one arch; and although so short, each one cost a very large sum to ils 
proprietors. A third, for the Western Railroad, was erected six or 
seven years ego, a short distance above the other two, on fine stone piers 
of solid masonry, laid in coffer-dams. It has five or six arches, but 
their construction the more modern mode of attempting to add what is 
termed a tie, to the arches forming a level road-way and, at the same 
time, relieving the arches from the horizontal thrust or pressure against 
abutments and piers. This mode has recently been much practised, but 
it is very questionable whether, in many instances, this kind of tie for the 
safety of the arches, piers, &c., is sufficient to save either the bridge or 
the piers, in the event of the destruction of one of the arches, or of one 
of the piers. A case in point, tested the truth of this statement, at Pitts- 
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burg, in 1832. A high Qindies, in the Ohio, Qeeed away one pier of one 


of the long bridges at that place, by which two arches were destroyed ; 

and although the bridge was intended to be secured with tie string pieces, 
effectually, at or near the foot of each arch, yet such was the effect w hen, 
by the absence of two arciies, the whole counteracting pressure of the 


arches was destroyed, that I found, by careful examination, soon after | 


the destruction of the two arches, that al! the other arches were giving 
way and settling, nearly or quite across this wide river. The giving 
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and by great care and good fortune, were saved from a general destruc- 
tion. This, then, isa ve ry strong proof th at such mode or intention to 
secure the arches against so formidable an evil, is not generally done so 
as to render them safe in case of such an accident. That all bridges 
should be safe in this respect, especially long ones, is of so great impor- 


tance as not to admit, with prudence, of any possitle doubt o 
om the subject. 
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way of ties ties, on which the road-way was placed, was so great as to 
require prompt and ample additional support, by props and otherwise, te 
kwep some of the arches from falling; and even then, they settled so-as 
to push nearly all the piers from their true position, in a horizontal 
disectivn, so as to produce cracks and violence, which were plainly seen, 
but was greatest in Uhose piers neaiest to the part broken away. These 
piers were not very high, and yet were large in proportion, and of 


| hewn stone on the exterior, The remaining pete were much injured ; 
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3d. The arched bridge requires great weight of timber; most of 
which, large enough to be subjected to the dry-rot. 

4th. The feet of the arches generally stand against the abutments and 
piers at a point much lower than the floor of the bridge. By this means 
they are exposed to rains in windy weather, and to dampness from the 
piers—so much so as to cause their decay in twenty or twenty-five years. 
This was the case with the [bridge at Trenton, over the Delaware; the 
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feet of the arches were renewed, at very great expense, about 1832, and | manner shown io the plates, possesses a great degrve of strength and 


from the great exposuis we the weather uf this bridge, above the oer, it 


will probab!y require rebuilding in the upper parts withia thirty years, 


unless better protected from the weather. [c has been stated that it was 
left so exposed to the weather to tender it secure ageinet wind; ment 
certainly a more mistakes, absurd, «nd unphilosoptical ict: @ could not be 
entertained. There is much less danger from winds to bridges, when 
covered completely from the weather, than in almost any other kind of 
building of wood; because they are, when of considerable length, much 
secured by combination inte one mass, their whole length; they ore alse 
very heavy, compared with all other wooden stuuctures, and have great 
strength, as well as a long and continued connectiun of parts, by which 
means one part is weight and support to the others; they are never bigh 
enough to present a very deep volume to the wind; and, lastly, the wind 
passes under them so fieecly as to give itself vent, and if the I-ngth 
presents a wider resistance tothe wind, the great length of beavy and 
well-combined materiais is an amply sufficient anchor of safety to itself. 

It may well be doubted whether the covering of a bridge on any con- 
structiun, with trusses or framed work to -upport them, for spans of 
more than 100 feet, presents more sui face of ubstruction to the winds, 
than is secured from its action by the inclosure. If not covered, ali the 
timbers have half of their surface exposed to strong wind-, in a mantrer 
similar to what would be the case if such bridge, with all its timbers, 
were immersed in a quick current of running water ; it is evident that in 
both cases, more surface is exposed to the action of the moving fluid, 
than would be the case if covered sufgeiently to keep out the weather. 
The reason of which i+, because balf of the exterior sui fece of the cover- 
ing, &. of a bridge is probably much less than balf of the exterior gur- 
face of all the timber, plank, &c. of the uncovered bridge ; the covering 
protects the interior timbers, &c. from the action of winds, and presents 
its own volume only, as one mass, to its force. 

The grent exposure to decay, from baving the feet of the arches stand 
below the fl or of the bridge, and bear or butt against the abutments and 
piers, thereby oecasioning certain decay of their timber, sooner or later, 
has, in some instance-, been obviated by placing the feet of the arches 
into the tie-string pieces. This certainly does away with the danger of 
decay, but another greater difficulty succeeds, viz that in arches of any 
considerable span, the arch timbers must be, in a segment of a cirele, 
so flat as to be wholly incapable of bearing su great a weight as that of 
the biidge itself, and the travel over it, which it would be required to 
sustain also. 

It is a well established fact, ascertained by practical experience, that 
a flat segment, or, which ig the same, a small portion of the circumfer- 
ence of a circle of other curve, when applied to the arch of a tiidze, 
executed in wood, becomes so much exposed to the compression of its 
wood, by a thrast-strain, as to be wholly inadequate to the purpose. 
The reason of which is founded in the plain mathematical principle, that 
as any curved arch of a given span, loided with a given weight, ap- 
proaches, by its low altitude, to @ horizontal line, its exposure to the 
compression of its materials, in a thrust manner of strain, increases to 
an almost incredible degree; 80 much so, that the wood, which does pot 
increase in its density, or power to resist compression, but remuins sta- 
tionary in this respect, becomes too weak and entirely insufficient, until 
at last, on a near approach to the horizuntal line, even one tenth of its 
own weiglit could not be sustained. 

In wide spans, to raise the arch so as to give it ita adequate power to 
support a bridge, would present ro large a volume to the wind, and that 
too with such great leverage, as might, indeed, create reasonable fears 
fur the safety of such a construction. 

I wil! here introduce the opinions and descriptions of several eminent 
FE ogineers in Eogland, in their 
Railrond-, 


David Srevenson, in bis sketch of the Civil 


late publications on Bridges and 


Engineering of North 
London, Jota Weale, Architectural Library, 59 High Hol- 


bern, 1833; has the following account of this mode. 


America; 
He, h »wever, did 
ot see bot a small number of those that are well constructed, 


, c . ‘ 
Plate Lois deawing of * Tows's Parent Lattice Bridge,’ which is 


weh employed onthe American railways. This construction is some- 
mes used for bridges of so large a span Aad 290 feet, and it exerts no 


A 
pall quantity of mat.z.als, of very sunull acantliag, arranged im th» 


Neral thrust, tending to overturn the piers on which it sea’e, 


rigidity. 

“ For this drawing, T am indebted to Mr. Moncure Robinson, of Phila- 
delptiia, who is constructing many large bridges on this prociple, on the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway, several of wh ct I examined, both 
ia their fivished and usfinished state. 

“Ifthe bridge is of greater extent than can be included in one span, 
it is simply rested on a thin pier, in the manner shown ia the elevation, 
without any other support. A covering of light boardi: g, extending from 
the level of the rvad-way to the bottom of the tibs, is spiked on the out- 
side of the lattice work, to preserve the timber. 

“The largest lattice-bridge which I met with was constructed by Mr. 
Robinson, on the Pailadelphia and Reading Ruiload, It measmes 
1,100 feet in length. The lattice-frames of which it is formed extend 
thi oughout the whole distance between the twoabutments without @ break, 
and are supported on ten stone piers, in the manner shown in the plates, 

“On the New York and Harlem Railway there is a lattice bridge 736 
feet ia length, supported in the kame manner on fuur stone piers.” 

Since the above, there have been others finished, of much greater ex- 
tent and goodness, beth under the direction of Moncure Rubineon, E-q. 
and others. That at Richmond, Va., is so remarkable for its magni- 
tude and grandeur of ¢ fect, from the very bold and rich landscape of that 
fine city, that its description (it must be admired, by some very able 
writer) might well be here introduced, for it would convey both practical 
information and amusement to the imagination at the same time. 

We shall conclude this sul ject of tridges in one more article, with 


illustrative engravings. 
$$ 


For the Brother Jonathan. 
TALASCO. 


FROM THE MIAMI-AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


BY J. AUGUSTUS SHEA. 


Behold him! behold him, the pri le of his line, 
In beauty and spirit but less than divine ; 

A model of mould, such as seliom the West 
Hath rock’d with its harricane-cadence to rest. 


A mantle of white round bis figure is flung, 

At his back the full quiver of arrows is hung, 

And his lance is embroidered with feathery lace, 
From the eagle shut duwn in the pride of his place. 


There shines o’er his brow a magnificent crest 

Of the war-eagle’s quills and the furs of the west; 
Aad, by breezes uplifted. his dork ehining heir 
Fioats out like a sun gilded cloud on the ir. 


His steed with a crest, like the chieftain's, ie crown'd, 
And a net-work, with Aishing embroidery bound, 

M «de of quiils from the forest and shells frum the deep, 
Envelops his limbs with its beautiful sweep. 


That chief of the forest—that hope of his race, 

In all the wild pomp of uncivilized grace ; 
Pictare-que and diamatic, high-pois'd on his steed, 
Like a tep mountain pine in the hurricaue’s speed, 


Come, find me in chivalry’s fields of Romance, 
’Mid peers of proud Eugland or gallants of Fiance, 
A noble who beareth his tide as bigh 

As this svn of the forest, this son of the sky ! 


’Tis therefore we feel this electric delight, 
This spell-like magnificence rivet the sight, 
Looking ia on our souls in a minute of time, 


Aud lightiog up years of the living sublime. 


A Scrtprure Name —oDon'e take on so, my dear, said an antiquated, 
hot leat only 


pions old tady, te a youog weeping mother whee bad past 
child, a rosy cherub of filleen summers of coy * Den'c mike oa se, my 
deac Mes. Whirvegig > wipe your teareand De eontarted, the bitte angerl 
is much better off to heavea where by this time be is sultly slumbering 
tu Beltehah’s besom. 
° ” ° ’ 
“Abeaham'« you mean,” said a hyetander. 
‘O! as wll che same!” resumed the goud old lady, arnt they both 


sCriptuce names,” 
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From Tait's Muguzine. 
A FLIGHT IN THE AERIAL. 
BY BUN GAULTIER. 


“Bless my soul, what can it he ? A burnt-out comet; or Sinbad’s roc? 


This os remily very era kale Y and t drew my cherout frum my muutn, 


Bint leaning egatunt the old battlemeat of Eveeobren-teim, where b bed 


been suuntering fur the ts+t hait-bour, geted tateutly towards + bluck ob- 


ject, which | vad observed fur some time sailiog towards the own. T 
nticrnven bad beea equally, aed the sky « good deat broken up with 


clouds, from a bauk of witch l nad coon this inex plicable vt Jeet emerge 
a hue belure, on the extretne verge of the borizvn. By degrees, what 


had at Bret seemed but a speck glancing in the rays of the westering sua, 
giow lager and latger, as M advanced rapidly im the direction where L 
was standing. Tue wind, befure whieh it was acudding, seemed tw buf- 
fet it abuut considerably. kh dudged aud tacked and veered, as we have 


seen aciow do wader similar ctrcumstances, but, upou the whole, kept 


steadily un ils Course. it maimtuined 4 considerable elevation, and, as 
it diew neur, looked for alt the world tke a gigautic eagle, except that 
it wanted a neck end bead ; fur which, however, u stream «f dense black 
emuke thet issued trum tts buck formed ac inperfect substuituie. Could 
this, L thought, be tne Avcrtal Machive, which | bad seen filliag the 
paragraphs of such Eoglish papers as bad fallen in my way during my 
recent excursion thougn Goemany 1 But white L was tilt speculating, 
wh ther | was to regard tt im this light, ve ww consider myself as under 
the operation of a butte ut Jobanuisverg, with which | had wound up 
my dinser, a new phenumenvn developed iveif, which in the ead sexved 
tu clear away all doubts upun the subject. 

Tne soc, or rukt, as Me, Lane wees it, if roc it was, seemed to 
have some spleeu against me, as the rocs in the Arabian Nights had 
aguinst Sinted 6 ves-el, aud appaccutly wished to treat me to a similar 
fate. For, just ast passed over my bead, L ubsecved it throw out sume 
bulky oj ct, which swept cowards fur a stort distance with the impe- 
tus communicated by the speed of its recent domicile, then vibrated un- 
steadily fur w few secoud-, and descended perpendicularly right over 
my head. | tad nv desire, however, to play the Auacteun to this tor- 
tuise, aud theretore made my way te “e tore removed spoc’ with ail 
speed. Down itcame —aerther « ruc’s egg, our a rock itself, but a ve- 
riable Muatgultier parachute,—with a baug that mide the old walls 
echo agata., | tieard « taiat cry from the basket, as Lb rushed forward. 


“G wd gracious! where am 11” guid a voice, whose tunes I chougte L 


remernbe ted. 


* Run aground on E wenabreistein! your bread seat of honour squatted 
on the brual steue of the same qua ity,” L replied, helping the uofurtu- 
pate and breathless aerunaut, Ia whom | ouw recuguised iny vld fiend 
Dugeins, to rive wud exuicats himself from the ropes of the parachute. 
"Way Dugsins, whu the deuce would bave thought of tumbling upon 
you—no, Lt should sav, of being tumbled uyon by you, here! ‘Tis beats 
our meeting ou the Upper Misseurt, all builow,” 

‘Ua! out” said Daggtas, ravoing bis nether man, “that expedition 
wass joketo this. Ud rather make fifty pilgrimages tothe Sivuxes and 
Assinabuins, thas one voyage in the Aerial. Le Crows of the Alle- 
gbunies wre mure tv my laste a great deal, than aping tne crows of ihe 
upper sie ts. My insvdets shaken ali to pieces. Ua!’ he exclaimed, 
asin the effit tu walk, the probamiity of & dislocation of the hip-jorat be- 
came paintuily apparent, “Ua, t sta'a't gecine bewer of this fur wwelve 
Invoth, Serves me right, fue being such wa asa.” 

“1 really can’¢ say as to that,” replied (“But lean on my arm. J 
presume you have wo particular audiely about preserving thts piece of 
your moveable property,” said J, kicktug the broken fragments of the 
parachute. ~- hall carry youc valtse fur you I. sowms sute enough, | 
promise you @ woadectally goud bed foc a German inn, at Tae White 
Horse, lo the iowa here,—sutt as ender duwn. 
it eusy—nv hones broke, 
pul you all to rigtits.”” 

* Thank yeu, tuak you, Oh, confound ic!” 

“What's tne matter? What's the matter, my dear fellow? We'll 


soon be at Fue Wane Horse. These it is, that queers looking oid hostel, 
half way down the street.” 


“Oa, never miad. 


Su, come along. Take 
A little rest and a glass uc two of wine wil! 


; It was only another twiree ; bur that twinge warn 
‘screamer,’ as vue Yankee frien ts say,” want D ivygius, conjuid ig up the 
ghost uf uw smile into tes Beweraily mirthful face. 
Amsworth and Crutkshank Wet as We 
pour fellow, poor tetluw 9 
“Ainsworth, Cruth-taak, Lever! You don’t mean ta say. that they 


Bre all scmming through the atria yonder wy 
now, Lwouder 7? " 


“Lunty wish poor 
ILuut ut the moos. As tue Lever, 


f tual machine! Where is it 
Out of rigte, by Jwe. No. 


ee aren va the borttua, Why, at chat eate, they li be ac Luw- 
dvs tn an bour,”’ 


Tues 1 la lhuyere 0 


Un, Diess you, that’s nothing. Only you try it, and you'll use 0 cus 
prised wt that! ° 


“Thank you! 


Bat Lever, Cry k-hank 


e what of them = 
“Aste Lever, ask tor tia ac ihe bh 


mis of che Z steer,” 


‘ , ™ . ‘ 
Gd Heaveas, you don't mean vo say, tha—" aod | went through a 
2 


punt mntinte repre-entatlun eK re 
Bo enermods Ihcvat— 

** Lake tlariequta throuch a cluck case, 
Could net have escaped 


‘And Cru heueak and Aiagsworth 1” 


> 


S:ive ul « gentleman disappemi lay duwu 


Vs @ fact; Daniel himself 





* Un, they're sate enough —thet i, as far as any man can be safe in 
that Fiying Steamboat. Eecad, tonuty wish them av writ out of as £ 
um. Ls this yowr me ? Las Weisse Plerd! meanng, the Whine 
Horse, L-uppose. Well, wpa my seat, | should not have known ii 
I should have suid that suimat beluoged ty q dite w new specics in navural 
history.” 

“A mere flight of German fancy. You wouldn't have a German horse 
like an English one, weuld you ? However, let me hand you over to the 
comely Frau Kalh-bruten, who, | dare sey, can contrive to cock some 
jess equivocal of ject «f natural history tue our supper, while you are 
fumenung your beui-ex.” 

1 supported Duggins to a bed room to which we were heralded by 
our buxom hostess, who manifested her sympathy for his +1 fferings ty 
acento of Ach Guus, Dee Himmets, and Armee lieber Heers ! By 
Vigurous applicaniun of -hampooing and hot water, the pain of bis bruises 
was considerably reduced ; aad in the course uf a couple of hours, he 
wes able to de justice to a devilied fowl and an omelette, tossed up by 
the fair bands of the Frau Kalb-braten herself. A fla-k of excellent 
Geisenheimer by no meens retarded his restmation to good spirits. 

“And se this was the much talked-of Aerml Machine that you were 
dropped out of in such @ summary wey.” 

“Summury ! L was only too glad toget out of it any way. The wealth 
of all the sugur-bakers in Louden would not bave tempted me to stay ia 
it ten minutes longer.” 

“What the deuce took you into it,then? The man that goes whi-king 
over set aud hill-top, like wuches un 4 broomstick, can’t expect to have 
as easy & seat up aloft, as if he were roliing ulong the woud pavement in 
a Brougham.” 

“Curiosity, sheer curiosity.” 

‘ Come now, contess, you wanted to make a book of it! Impressions 
of Tne Aerial—two volumes—one guinea. The public purse bleeds 
freely. Wasn't that it 7” 

“Well, perhaps there might be something of that, too. But the chief 
motive was curiosity. Whea Heusen sent me #o invitation to accompany 
him cn the trial trip with @ few friends, what a glerious opportunity, 
thoughe I, for realizing the dream which | and you, and every poetical 
mind, bas often entermined of passing from couutry ww country and see 
to sea, like an Ariel—” 

“In a Lugtioni and Wellington boots—” 

“Now to see rivers, fuceats, eties gleaming under us in the sunshine, 
like gems upon the emerald robe of earth—now to be sailing under the 
moonshine, withthe wavesofche Atlantic leaping and heasing beneath usr. . 

“Now uskiog tea and toast upon the Wall of Coin; now swearing 
‘mong the blacks of Carulinu! Exaerty 00; Lentiely undersiand, You 


aceepied Henson's invitariva, in stort.” 


“Cn yeu, certainty. Le was, let me see; yes—on Tuesday evening 


lest that L drove duwn to Notting Hill, where be hed been making expe- 


riments wih his machine tor seme time. — 1 of course said not a word 
about it to my family. Merely mentioned I was going downto Pet zance 


to muke a few sketches fur abouk Lam writing, packed up a few shirts, 


and pretended that | was to start by the Southampton Kailway. It cont 
me « struggle, when the time to start actuslly arrived = The peril of the 


expedition tad never crossed my miud befuwe., Bat when my childeen, 


bless their chubby little feet and fingers ! were brvught to me that even- 
ing—in their -mart little night gowus, just before being put to bed—" 

“Never miud these fomily matters. You got to Nowine Hill all re’, 
I presume? Tell me how you managed wo get under way.” 

* Ou reaching the ground, FE fuaud that | had to ascend an inclined 
plane, at the top of winch, at an elevation of some hundred aud fifty feet 
orao, the Acriat Machine was fastened. L was rather late, and found 
that my companions were already om board, The steam-engine was bi-e 
ing and svluttering furivu-ly. Everythirg, in short, was reody for the 
start. But as the whole arrangements were kept secret from the public, 
there was none of the usual flurry, and crush, and scrambling, the colli- 
siva uf porters, aod insane bellowings of gentlemen for theie portman- 
tenus, acd ladies fur theic spaniels, that usually precede the starting of 
steam conveyances, Unthe contrary, an awful stillness was preserved 
by all preseat. None of the crew were visible, Cruikshank gave mee 
urmid nod ¢ and Ainsworth, iastead of his usual warm grip of the band, 
bailed me with a stare of very impeifeer recognition, The only person 
who seemed at all ut ease was Lever, wham | knew merely by sight, and 
who was tyiog on the sufa, weapped io a military cloak, smoking 4 cigar, 
and titrering over the last number of Panch. had « glimp-e of Jo-eph 
Jenkins in the steward’s room as | passed. He seemed to be under the 
tcfluence of vieleot fear, whieh hal driven out of bis head every random 
recollection that usually itluminated bis meatal darkness lc was very 
clear, that my scherwe of a book wauld aever dv. Lever with hi« dante- 
ing slashing atyle, A oewerth with Crajkshack at his elbow, aud Jvnkins 
with bit notebook of fact-—t had not a dug’s chance against bin 

We'll hace a flue sun of it,” said Henan, whe wee all animation, 
his clear grey eye sparkiiag In anticnpation of his approachiog triumph. 
“There's a hight wind creeping along fiom the sorth that will carry us 
away io fie style.” 

“Hal weexchsimed with ane voice, trying to lank a« much at one 
PASO as pressible, etd as if we bud ae «tout @ he act fin the voyage, thac it 
was a roatier ot cotal ind ff reuce to Us, whether it blew great guns, of 

. : 10 winet at all. 
oan a she ons aia tH «aid Henson. double locking the dont through 
whien we hat entered the mactine, and puting the key in his pocket, 
“there ts owe thing 1 fugettw mendoa toyou, As we ae turved tu carry 
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light weight, and therefore can have no idlers on board, you must all stand 
by for 4 tarn of work on the voyage.” 

“Delighted—certainly—grest pleasure !’—was the general exclama- 

oe prevent all mistakes—you see I like to have things all trim and 
ship-shepe—suppose you draw lots among you who shall be cook, stew- 
ward, and cabin-boy.” 
& “Capital” cried Jenkins. “Such fun,” said Ainsworth. “I'll be 
steward, and mix the liquor,” shouted Cruikshank. ‘And I'll drink it, 
my jewel,” said Lever, looking round and eliminating a whiff from his 
cigar with the utmost nonchalance as he spoke. 

“Ah ty pleasant evening,” he continued, “we'll make of it ; so, 
George, the sooner you begin your vocation and produce the matharials, 
the higher the upinion I'll have of you.” 

“Stop a bit, gentlemen,” interrupted Henson. “I’m sorry to say, that 

stoker is so infernally drunk, that I must leave him behind. I can’t 
‘he his place myself, because, as you see, I will have enough todo look- 
ing after the tiller ropes. 1’m the last man to put any gentleman in an 
awkward or painful porition, but one of you must be stoker ; and, if you 
please, we'll draw lots for that too.” 

“Not a face among us but grew as long, at this announcement, as a 
Philadelphia Quaker’s. A considerable variety of expletives escaped in 
the agitation of the moment, and the eyes of all glanced feverishly to- 
wards the door. 

“It’s no use, gentlemen,” said Henson, pleasantly but firmly. “We're 
ready to start. A great problem in science is on the eve of being solved. 
I put it to ‘you as men of education, as philanthropists. Will you, for a 
small matter of personal comfort, delay the great experiment !”’ 

“Oh, —— it,” exclaimed the modern Hogarth, ‘‘science is all very 
well, and philanthropy may be so too—although I never knew a philan- 
thropist yet, that was not a scoundrel—but I'll see them both at the bot- 
tom of the ocean before I’!l consent to be shut up in a furnace like Mon- 
siecr Chabert. I’m not a salamander.” 

“It is most probable that we shall all be at the bottom of the ocean if 

ou or some other of our friends don’t accept the vacant shovel,” said 

énson, smiling. He steppedback and called down something into the 
éngine-room ; then advancing to the end of the cabin, he lifted @ hatchet 
that was lying beside a large pin, around which was cciled a cable of the 
thickness of your arm, and with two rapid strokes cut the rope in two. 
That instant the vessel shot forward like an arrow. Cruikshank disap- 
red under the table, I was projected into Lever’s lap, Ainsworth and 
enkins embraced each other on the floor. 

“Now, géntlemen, settle it among yourselves,” said Henson, taking 
his seat very quietly between the tiller ropes. ‘We are off, and mus¢ 
have a stoker.”’ 

“‘Remonstrance was now fruitless, We therefore picked ourselves up 
and proceeded to draw lots for the vacant posts with the best grace we 
could, Meanwhile Cruikshank kept muttering dark sayings about ‘un- 
handsome advantage,’ and making gestures typical of a desire to have a 
little fancy sparring with Mr. Henson. But when he drew the steward’s 
place, the berth which he had previously destined for himself, he became 
wonderfully tranquil, nay, even smiled at Ainsworth’s look of horror, 
when the dreaded post of stoker fell to his lot. I drew the cook’s place, 
Jenkins the cabin-boy’s ; and that the joke might be thoroughly kept up, 
Lever undertook to be the gentleman of the party. 

“Ainsworth, my lad, let me mix you a tumbler,” said Cruikshank, who 
had had by this time ensconced himself behind a chevaux-de-frize of bot- 
tles, flanked bytwo enormous bastions of loaf-sugar, and garrisoned with 
a large supply of shot in the shape of limes. ‘It will do you good be- 

re you turn in forthe night. Warm work, you know !” 

“You'll excuse me, Mr. Cruikshank ; I’ve had one stoker tipsy to night 
already,” here broke in our conductor. “Not a drop till daylight. Mr. 
Ainsworth, the fire’s getting low, I see,’’ he continued, as he glanced 
through a wicket behind him, which commanded a view of the furnace. 
“You'll require to turn in and watch it.” 

B ‘Good night, my dear fellow,” said we all, pressing round the author 
ef Rookwood, and shaking him affectionately by the hand. “It might 
have been our own case, you know.”’ 


& “I wish to heaven it had!” said William Harrison, dashing into the | 


engine-room, which Henson deliberately locked behind him. 

“Upon my soul, Duggins,” said I, “our friend Ainsworth was much 
to be pitied. I dare say he would rather have been in his own Well- 
Hole. But the bottle’s done. Capital wine this, is it not? Lieschen, 
mein Liebeskind, kommen Sicherauf ! Ein anders Flaschen Geisen- 
heimer |” 

“Mit Vergnugen !” replied the pretty Lieschen, our landlady’s 
daughter, placing anovber flask on the table. “‘Schmeckt das gut ? 
Nicht wahr ?” 

“Himmlisch ! Well, and how did you get on, afier Ainsworth entered 
upon his fiery task ?” 

“Why, the fact is, after that we turned to, and made ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible. Lever told capital stories—Cruikshank brewed 
capital punch ;—as for Jenkins, we despatched him to the steward’s 
room to wash the dishes and clean our buots, for fear of his dragging our 
conversation into his next book, The motion of the vessel, which pur- 
sued its way steadily through the air, became very pleasant, after a litile, 
and we were as merry as possible. I soon became very drowsy. Per- 
haps it might be the rarefied air that overcame me, although I believe we 
took no great altitude at first either ; or perhaps it might be the punch, 
or both ; but I believe I fell asleep about eleven, singing the chorus ot! 


SS 





‘We fly by Night,’ which Henson led off with great taste and no smalt 
execution.” 

“I dare say your aerial chant was regarded as the music of the sphere, 
by any gentleman of a poetical turn who may have heard you.” 

“Very possibly. But if you’re done with that bottle? Thank you '” 
Doggins refreshed himself with a potent pull at the Geisenbeimer, and. 
continued, 

“When day dawned, we found ourselves skimming over the blue wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean sea. The prospect was divine. To the east, 
on the very verge of the horizon, Malta appeared like a black speck 
against the brilliant orange hue which the rising sun set forth as the pre- 
cursor of hiscoming. To the west lay the Sierras of Spain, still wrap- 
ped in the fog and gloom of night; whilst the snowy tops of the Atlas 
range, towards which we were approaching, shone with that rosy light, 
which the denizen of the Alps beholds, ere girding himself fur the pursuit 
of the chamois, he prefers his prayer from the lowly valley to the bleesed 
Saint,whose star rests like a halo upon the Jungfrau’s untrodden summit !”’ 

“That's very pretty, Duggins,” said I, with a slight yawn, “but we 
havn’t time for that sort of thing just now ; so pray keep to facts, will 
you, and we’ll imagine the poetry,”’ 

Having satiated my evriosity with a view of the external landscape, I 
next directed my attention to my fellow-veyagers. Lever lay sound 
asleep with his legs stretching across the table. A purple velvet night- 
cap and gold tassel gracefully concealed his right eye ; and the butt end 
of a cigar, with about an inch of gray ashes, was firmly fixed between his 
lips. The head of Cruikshank lay upon the table, under shelter of his 
right arm. Upon the thumb-nail of his left hand, which grasped an 
empty tumbler, I observed a sketch of myself. It was wretchedly drawn 
and therefore, before awakening him, I took an opportunity of erasing it. 
At the extreme end of the car sat Henson, wrapped in a huge pilot coat, 
his vigilant clear eye dilated with the consciousness of superior geniue, 
and the tiller ropes noosed around his arm. 

“Good morning, Master Duggins !” said he. “You've slept well, 
considering the precious row we had on board last night.” 

“Gracious heavens!” said, I, “did anything go wrong withthe ms- 
chinery ?” 

“Shiver my vanes ! no,” replied Henson ; “we've had a glorious run 
of it, Light airs and catspaws from the north-west by north, since two 
bells. Only, d’ye see, there was something like a mutiny on board. Our 
stoker was going to strike work, because we refused him an allowance of 
grog ; but I beat all hands to quarters, and we soon made him belay his 
jaw. He’s quiet enough now, I reckon.” 

“A horrid suspicion seized me. Could they have pitched Ainsworth 
overboard? I believe the thought was legibly written on my counten- 
ance, for Henson gave ashort gruff lavgh, and continued— 

“Why, no—we didn’t do that exactly, for we couldn’t spare him ; but 
we shut him up in the boiler, and told him, that if he didn’t work there 
like a good ’un till seven bells, he had very little chance of ever tasting 
half-and-half again. He roared a good dea! for the first half watch, and 
wouldn’t poke the fire, but I turned in a jet of steam upon him, an/ that 
settled the business. He does his work now as handy as if he had been 
bred to it. Boiler, ahoy !”’ 

“Boiler it is, Sir!” replied a faint voice from the interior. 

“Chuck on another half hundred-weight of coke, will you, and then 
you can have a mouthful of fresh air !"’ 

“A sudden scrambling and scratching in the bowels of the copper cone 
evinced the increased activity of its occupant. 

“Ha! Duggins, my hearty, how are you 7’ said Lever, awaking— 
“Henson, my trump, how do you find yourself? Where the deuce may 
we be now? over the Meditterranean, eh? Well, that’s some fun! 
That’s Algiers, I suppose, in the distance—suppose we stoop down and 
take it from the French? Hallo! Cruikshank, my buck ! waken up, 
will you, and give us a bottle of soda-water with a bottom of brandy ir it.”’ 

“Cruikshank did aa he was desired, and Lever rattled on— 

“Devillish good stuff this, after a bard night’s swizzling! Duggins, 
do you think you could knock off a spatch-cock, or a kidney with a slight 
sprinkling of cayenne? Try it—that’s a good fellow. I say, Hensou, 
—what the ceuce have you made of Ainsworth? I could hardly get a 
wink of sleep for his confounded bellowing in the boiler-”’ 

“T dare say, Master Charley,” said Cruikshank, a little offended at the 
cavalier manner in which Lever seemed disposed to treat his friend—''I 
dare say you'd be rather apt to bellow yourself, if you were shut in there 
without a drop of anything to wet your whistle. He hadn’t six suff 
tumblers and a snooze after them to keep him fresh.” 

“Which you had, at the very least, friend George,’’ retorted Lever. 
“But, hang it, after all, it’s not right to muzzle the ox that treads out the 
coke, eh 7—I say, Henson—do you think it would be safe to let the poor 
devil out for an hour or so? We can easily shove him in again, y 
know, when he’s wanted.” 


“Henson swept the horizon with his telescope, noted down some 
figures on a scrap of paper, and then appeared absorbed in calculation 

‘By the quadrant less seven,” he said, aftera pause. “I think he 
may come out now. There’s no chance of a squall en this side the equa- 
tor, and there’s fuel enough in the furnace to keep us going as far as the 
mountains of the Moon. Tumble out my kiddy !”’ and he drew back the 
bolt. ’ a 

“Poor Ainsworth! When he entered the Aerial he was in ripe and 
ruddy condition, plump asa Dunstable lark, and full of fun and froli 
Now, he crawled out from his den, a spectral emaciated figure ; his long 


hair, matted with ashes and sweat. hung around his cheeks like a bunch 
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of tallow dips tied together by the wicks; his face was streaked with 
a fancy ochre formed by the combination of steam and cinders ; and his 
elegant apparel, which might formerly have electrified Piccadilly, was | 
now woefully soiled, and in some places burned into patches. His first | 
action was to clutch convulsively at a jug of beer which he drained to the 
dregs. He then threw himself upon a sofa and scowled moodily around. 
«Ainsworth, my fine fallow '’’ said-Lever, by way of soothing him, | 
“you've had a long spell of it, and we all feel devilishly obliged. Take | 
a drop more beer. Cruikshank, look sharp,will you, and handle the tap.” | 
«William Harrison glared wildly at him. He said nothing, however, | 
but took the beer. | 
“When Iwas achild” said I cheerfully, hoping to allay the irritation, | 
of my friend, “quite a little child, you know,—a thing fall of life and | 
joy, | remember to have tumbled, on a rainy day, over a heap of ashes, 
and to have been very much in the same plight with yourself. Would you | 
like to wash your face, my dear fellow ?”’ 
“Driz my kemesa!” said Ainsworth, savagely. ‘Give us none of your 
vammon, Master Duggins, for I won't stand no nonsense.” 
4Q ite right,’ said Lever; “devilish spirited answer. I say, Duggins,where’s 
that spatch-cock you promised to make about an hourago? Look sharp 
will you ? Why, confound it, man, are yon to sit there all day with your 
hands in your pockets, doing nothing ? Joint-stock work, you know,—di- 
vision of labor, eh? That’s it. Ladle away with your cayenne. Crusk- 
shank, I’llthank you for another glass of soda and cogniac ; (a light for 
my cigar, Jenkins !) and then squeeze a lemon or two into that bowi—a | 
glass of weak rum-punch will do us no harm eh, Henson? and I’ve a | 
notion we shall find it confoundly hot in crossing the great Zahara desert. | 
Ainsworth, my good fellow, ‘pon my soul you'd better dip your head in 
that bucket. You'd improve your appearance vastly. —Eh ! what was 
that ? a cannon shot ? By George ! we're above Algiers; and these con- 
founded French are firing at us !” 
“Sure enough a cannon-ball came whistling up within three yards of | 
the larboard sail, and reaching its upmost point of elevation, about a hun- | 





dred feet above us, turned iv the air, and fell straightdown with immense 
velocity tothe earth. It went crash into a minaret. 

“There’s a mezain done for!” cried Lever, who had been staringdown | 
through a telescope. 

Henson grew pale. 


“If they hit the engine,” said he, or “or even shiver the canvass, it’s | 
all up witb us. Blast them ! there’s another fellow below pointing a gun!” 

“ Short-sixes, I perceive,” said Lever. ‘‘ Hand me that rifle, will you 
—bang !—there goes the artilleryman on the rampart, tumbling over like 
a dolphin with a hole through his jacket; and [ guess, by this time 
we're pretty well out of their range.” 

“ And so it proved, Five more guns were fired at us from the batter- 
ies of Algiers; but the shot, as Lever predicted, fell short of the mark, 
and no injury ensued. I must confess, however, that I felt rather ner- 
vous until the roar of the artillery was silenced. 

“ This incident had the effect in some degree of restoring peace among 
our party, and might have done so altogether, if the military man had 
possessed sufficient tact to improve his advantage. He seemed, how- 
ever, to consider that his successful shot had placed him so far above the 
level of the rest of us, that he mightdo exactly what he chose. Ac- 
cordingly, he kept me working at the spatchcocks and kidneys, as if | had 
been a regimental cook. What with squeezing and mixing and ladling, 
Cruikshank had a hard time of it. Jenkins was run off his feet by him: 
and even poor exhausted Ainsworth was forced to minister to the person- 
al comforts of the author of Harry Lorrequer. Henson was the only 
mar whom he did not dare to meddle with. Even the warrior of the 
peninsula quailed before the falcon eye of the aeronaut. 

“We now approached the tremendous range of the Atlas. By a dex- 
terous motion of the tiller, Henson lowered the tail of the machine, and 
we rose slantingly in the air, as light and gracefully as a swallow. At 
first our course lay above huge patches of forest—great hoary primeval 
trees stretching for leagues up the mountain sides, with large green 
prairies between, in which we saw herds of wild dromedaries grazing. — 
It was strange to mark how these stupendous creatures raised up their 
beads, and craned out their long necks in wonder, as the shadow of the 
erial car passed across them, and the flap of its wide vanes was heard 
in the liquid air, And what a bellow they gave, as, tossing their hinder 
feet and unshapely humps on high, they scoured along in a body to take 
shelter in the recesses of the umbrageous wood! Then we came to the 
slopes of mountaia pasture, where wild sheep and bisons were grazing, 


and, higher up, to the broken crags, along which the goat and the ibex 


bounded. Presently we reached the regions of eternal snow, and swept 
through a flight of enormous eagles, who scared at so unwonted an ap- | 
parition flew screaming towards distant Fez. But the most singular 
spectacies we behel i, was an obelisk of grey granite, on the extreme 
peak of the mountain, far above snow and glacier, and I need not add | 
quite imperceptible from its base. We passed close to it, and by the aid 
{ our glasses, read thia inacription— 
HIC,. JACET 
HERCVLES, 
§FILivs. tovis 
EQVES AVRATV4 
OBIT 
A. C 
MMMDCCCLKXI. 
IN PACEM 


MOSTRI, DOMINI. REGIS.” 


“ Now, Daggins,” 


interrupted I, ‘‘will you swear that you saw that?’ 

‘‘ Before any magistrate in Middlesex,” replied Duggins. “I don’t 

mean to say exactly that I copied the inscription myself, for. at the mo 

ment we cleared the mountain I was making a batter pudding in the 

furcastle, but Lever wrote it down, and told me ten minutes efterwards.”” 
“ That will do,” said I. < “Now carry on.” 


“ Descending the mountain on the other side, we passed over a diver- 


| sified plain of some extent, apparently inhabited by wandering Arabs,— 


We then entered into the region of the great Zarhara desert. You can- 
not conceive the desolation of that fearful region. Fierce in ite meridian 
hotness the sun pours down its torrid rays upon the white and calcined 
soil. No fields are there—no green lanes where children—little children, 
full of tife and merriment may bunt the butterflies or pluck the wild 
flowers—ano quiet churchyards where young creatures too early withered 
may lie down and think that above them the brightest sunshine shall fall 
in tempered beams upon the turf—no—.” 

“ No Nella, in short, nor Smikea, nor Pinches, nor that sort of thing. 
You need not trouble yourself to go over the whole catalogue, Duggins.— 
I know it by heart. There were no pothouses either, I suppose, or queer 
old quaint houses with a spectral look, or rotten wharfs, windows with 
hyacinths in blacking-bottles, or any other of your old properties. In 
fact, { understand perfectly that it was merely a desert of sand, and 
therefore you need say nothing more about it,” 

“O very well!’’ said Duggins, getting rather red about the gills; “no 
man cares for description less than my self, and | shan’tforce it upon you. 
We have been two hours in that infernal desert, and were absolutely 
smothered with the heat. We were in fact fairly knocked up, Lever 
selected the shadiest part of the car, near the vanes, which made a our- 
rent of rather cooler air, and stripping himself nearly to the buff, smoked 
and drank in silence. Cruikshank lay down beside the tap, and 
himself by making a little jet-de-biere from the spigot. I gaye up the 
batter-pudding in despair, and was for once unrebuked. I kad enough 
to do to keep my mouth, eyes, and nose clear of sand. Even Henson 
looked fatigued ; and the only man of the party who seemed not to care 
about it was Ainsworth, whose experiences in the engine-room had pro- 
bably seasoned him,—indeed, I question whether he had thea an ounce 
of adipose matter left in his system, 

“ As the great Zahara desert is perfectly level, we kept the Aerial 
low, and moved along at the height of only twenty yards from its surface, 
At last Henson, who, notwithstanding the heat, was keeping a vigilant 
look-out, uttered an exclamation cf surprise. 

“ We all started up, and leaning over the rail, descried two 
cent creatures, a lion and a lioness, basking in the sand a little way be 
fore us. In point of size, the famous Nero was a mere cat com 
with these enormous animals. I should say that the lion, from snout te 
tail, could not have measured less than thirty feet.” ‘ 

“Should you?” said I, refilling my meerschaum. 

“TL should,” continued Duggins. ‘Heavens! what a roar he gave, as 
shaking his massive mane, and raising himself on his forepaws, he glared 
upon the object above him! and how terrible was his bound from the 
earth as the sweet savour of human flesh smote on his distended nostrils? 
Off started at full speed lion and lioness under the shadow of the mov- 
ing ear, ramping and leaping as though they hoped to reach us, and 
ever and anon bellowing forth their wrath at the first invaders of their 
native wild! I have been in many a menagerie, but I defy even the 
Zoological Gardens to produce a sight like this! 

“ Lever lost his apathy, and become much excited. 

“ What splendid brutes!’ he exclaimed. ‘One of their skins would 
fetch the price of fifty aeres in Connaught. I say, Henson, how many 
horse- power do you call this machine of yours?" 

“ Twenty,” replied the #ronaut; “and you may throw in the pull of s 
jackass into the bargain.” 

‘ And what may be the equivalent of that male lion in horses?” 

“Six times nine is seventy-two—dot one and carry three—then multi- 
ply by the periphery—and subtract by the quotient—seventeen minus 
nine ia plus twelve. Why, throwing the force of gravitating cohesion 
into the bargain, Mister Lever, I should say that "ere animal is well-nigh 
on to thirteen horse-power—that is, by Astley’s graduated scale.” 

“ Then hurrah, my boys!” cried Lever, “we'll catch the lion after all— 
bave him up among us, by the living Jingo, and rare sport it will be.— 
Fourteen horse power will do the trick perfectly. Cruikshank! I'D 
thank you for that grapnel.” 

« Fawney your famms, George !”’ cried Ainaworth, becoming suddenly 
as white aga sheet. “Blow me, if I stand any such nonsense. Why 
he'd crunch the whole lot of us up in Jess time than I could fake a ely ag 

“You'd probably like to be sbut up again in the boiler,” said Lever, 


frowning ominously. “But you needn't be alarmed, my fine fellow.— 

Before he comes up here, the lion will be as dead as any of your own 
A phe ‘ 

heroes an hour afier his last leap at Tyburn Just hand over that yard of 


That's your sort. Now that cold duck 
—and now, may | never bivouack again if you ¢ yuld manufacwre a bet 


chain cable, will you, Dugging 


< . 99 
ter bait for a shark in the Pacific Ocean as 

“Tu do Lev “r postice, 1t was well devised. The duck was lashed on 
above the grapnel, which formed a very competent kind of hook; next 
came the chain cable, and then a thick rope, the end of which, for secur- 


ity, Lever knotted rour d his own body.” 

“« Now for it, my lads!" 

“«Stowly and at he lowered the bait. _ The roars of the racing 
lions beneath increased ten-fold as they saw it descend. For a time he 
kept it swiaging about twenty feet from the ground, aid wemendous were 
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the exertions which the great how made to sere it. Gomeroal in his 
youth, Me. William Cooke, the Flying Durchman, or any oiber acrobat 
on the face of the earth never vaulted talt-o bngh. Ac Ieneth Lever 
@ropped it wtew fort lower down, and the monster wiiba prodigivus spring 
Caught tin Din spe D Jaws, 

* Hurrah! Ive bouked bim,” eried the author of “Our Mexs,” 

* These were the last words we heard him wurer, Lever bad made a 
slight mi-calculstion. The locomotive power lay inthe cur, pot ie him ; 
and the backward hound of the fier, a he teit the tron enter into tis 
cheek, shot the unfortunate officer from bis perch hke a stone fiom a cat- 
epulr. 1 know not if he was deed when he seached the ground, but | 
hupe be was. We left tho munoters tossing him in the air hike a shuttle 
cuck. 

“All this passed ina moment. We remained horror struck and morion- 
Jess. Formy own part | grew extremely oick. 
to break the riler ce. 

* There gues une monthly serial at all events,” xvid he, brushing off a 
tear fiom his eye. “ Pra sorry fur bim, though, and stil more tur We 
Dublin University. But, after wil, wowt does it siguify. To my mind 
there’s hutle choice between being snapped up in the cracking of a hen 
by une of Wombell’s pets, and being biv.led alive in the heart of a blact- 
ed engice!”’ 

** Tnere might by a sprinkling both of truth and philosophy in this 
epitaph, but it sounded heartlers at the moment, 

“ Howsomed’ever, d'ye see, Mister Ainsworth,” said Henson quietly, 
“ we can’t do without a stoker.” 

“Crukshask took a sketch of the catastrophe, fur an etching 
to appear in the next sumber of Bentley 1 picke! up this pipe, 
a silver mounted meerschaum, you observe—a present, | believe, from 
Marsha) Biucher to our poor friend, for distinguished military services, — 
and smoked it in memory of the deceased. 

“ The air now beeame perceptibly cosler, and before us, in the ex- 
treme horizon, we could distinguish belts and clumps of trees. Shortly 
afterwards, the tall stalks of the cocoa palins, like great factory chimneys 
with umbrellas on the tov of them, became distinctly apparent. We bad 

eed the zone of the Zibara, and were once more in the region of Iife. 
As we floated over the interminable jungles, it was beautiful to behold 
how nawre luxurist-d in gigantic giowth, and put forih ber full strength 
and magnificence under the tropical influence of the sun. The huge 
trees were bound by creepers of encrmous size and length, which filled 
the intermediate spaces with festoons of dark green foliage, and innum- 
erable blossoms of a bright scarlet hue. Buds of the most brilliant 
plumage, ali crimson, green, and gold, flew and hoveied around these, or 
picked the ripe red fruit which bung in clu-ters upon every bough — 
Countless groups of monkrys, some no bigger shun my hand, some jarger 
Bpparently tnan the human race, skipped along the branches, that «carce- 
ly bent under them, or sate chartering and sicting themerlves wiih ban- 
anas, gueyas, Mangesteens, Bnd the other productions of that unso- 
phisticared Covent Gaiden. Somrtimes the head of the lordly giraffe 
might be seen thrusting itself through the maited covering of leaves, as 
if w descry what rare and wondrous bird was winnowing its way through 
the hquid realms of air; and once we observed a leopard rushing across 
an open glade in an agony of fear and desperation, closely pursued by a 
unicorn, which, with bended neck and lung levelled horn, seemed bent 
upon the fuzitive’s destruction. 

“Jt was impossible to luok down upon this rich and glowing region 
without experiencing an ardent wishto descend. Yoo Lever had made 
soch wild havoc umong our stock cf fluidy, (having even used up for 
punch some of the water destined fur the engine.) that it became matier 
of necessity te procure a farther supply. Our mouths hkewise watered, 
even like the mouth of Eve, for a te-te of ihe native delicacies, which 
fay in such vast profusion beneath —''l'd give ten bob and a tizzy,” ex- 
claimed George Cruikshank, “fur a qmet walk into a pine apple,””—and 
the sentiment was echoed by every man of us. 

“The only difficulty was tu alight in such a position as to procure a 
proper start for the Aerial in recommencing our flight. Henson was of 
opinion, that this might be accomplished by securing the machine to the 
top of a cocoa-nut tree; and, having selected) one about a hundred and 
fifty feet high, which grew upon the bank of a buge lagoon, in whose 
waters the hippepotami were wallowing hke pig«, we caught it with our 
grappling irons, and, shoming out our rope-ladder, prepared to descend 
to terra firma. My head had by this time got so accustomed to the ele- 
vation, that I did not feel the least giddiness or trepidation at the pros 
pect of a descent, which mghi have appailed Madame Sala or Monsieur 
Gouffe. 

** As we might possibly enconnter aome danger, we considered it ex- 
Pedient to arm ourselves. TL stuck a pair of holstwr-pistels in my belr.— 
Crniksbank girded his loins with a cavalry scimitar. Henson carried a 
barrel of gunpowder and the blanderbuss of a mail-coach guard. J 
kins sho dered a hege rolling pin. and Ai swort 
prety, armed bimseif with « crowbar 





Almsworth was the fist 


» with characte: istic pro 


three 
men ans a boy, into the gun roem, to prevent there leaving the Aerial in 


our absence, and Jenkins led the way for our descent 
his eving first, in case of neeidents.’ 
“On the principle, | presum 
* You have tir i 
than any of us 


Henson locked the crew 


We inzisied upen 


of Fiat erperimentum in carpore vili!’ 
Tie inerary world could efhed 60 want bim beter 


Down he we ot, scrambling bard over band, We eaw 


him reach the bottom in safety. and make the ladder fast to the stem « fa 
Piezantic magnolia 


He had <carcely done so, however, when a loud scream 
Teut the air, aud louhing over the rails, we desciied bim lecked in the 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


embrace of « buge blue-nused baboon, which hitted tam in ts aems, and 
caried bim up into the branches of an adjacent orange- @, low tive 
the rest of us descended tbe ladder, to our coliaborateur’s eescue. The 
bahoon wan bugging him. stroking bis whiskers, stulling his mouth wink 
oranges which sbe plucked fiom the branches aioun! ber, and every. 
pow and then kissing bim with the utmost feivour. Pook Jeukins’« dis- 
gust at these expressions of endearment @vuld at any other tine lave 
convuleed us with tnughter—but it was too plain that his brenth bade 
fair to be squers ged wut of bis bedy by the Cornish bugs of bis birsute 
lady love. We trembled both for bis virtue and his hfe.” 

** Stand by for a shot,” said Henson, leveling tis blunderbuse. 

* Jenhine’s screams now becume a oar. But Henson was unmoved 
Bang went the blundenbuss, and the buboon dropped to the greund with 
Jeukins in ber arms. We all though he must by dead; but before we 
could reach bim, be had worn himeeif from the ; aws of his fair friend, 
and started wo his feetuaburt. Henson, bowrver, bad taly finished the 
lady's amours, having picked out ber eyes with a brace of slugs as neatly 
as may be; and «he lay dead and gory, an awful warning w all fuiure 
Tasises of the wilderness. 

** After this little incident, our party strolled up and down, revelling 
arnid the luscious fruits of that dehghiful spot. Seated upon a rich bed 
of the flowering colloquintida, 1 was suchiig guavas at my leisure, and 
contempla ing the fine testures of Cruikshank, whe, with a cu-taid apple 
sdroitly buried in his mouth, was pulling vigorously at the stalk, when [ 
was startled by a sudden cry from Ainsworth. Leaping to my 
feet I beheld thut distinguished suiher in the greapof three naked 
savages, each with a copper ring, about the size of w quoit, thrust through 
Lis nose; while about fitty more, aimed with yateghans and assagaia, 
had steulthily surrounded us. We had no choice + xcept to yield or to 
sell our lives as dearly as possible. Prudential motives induced us all, 
without concert, 10 adopt the former expedient; and we accordinzly 
threw down our arms, and were pinioned witkout a strogele. Our cap- 
tora, having placed us in the midst of them, execmed a kind of extem- 
pore waidanre, accompanied with a song the words of which struck me 
as being rather remarkable. They were as follows :— 


Timmanee bash, Timmanee boo 
Squankum qo, gourgeerumoo, 
Sangaree whang, bovee nyfe yoo 
Mellance aquatieree, Timbuctow ! 


“Was it probable then, that we were near the great metropolis of 
Africa, and could that dark hippopotamus-huunted lagoon be the long 
sought sowce of the Niger? The words too, which the savages «ang, 
seemed somewhat familiar to my ears. Surely | bad heard them, or 
something hke them, elsewhere in some quarter of the globe,—in tree 
born civibzed America. A briliantthought struck me. | fixed my eyes 
steadily on an atbletic negro, whom, fiom his scarred visage and the 
cockatov's feather twisted in his weolly shock, | judged to be their chief, 
aud prononnced emphatically the monosyliable * Lyscu !” 

* The + fect was electrical. In an instant the savages were grovelling 
at our feet howling like demoniacs—“Fetish! Fetish! Lynch! Ooeuh! 
Fetix«h!” 

“ They seized us by the ancles—they licked the very du-t off our 
shoes, they rubbed their heads and faces aguinst our knees, they cut the 
withes that held us, and finally, raising us by main force upen their 
shoulders, they marched off with us in triumph, singing a hideous Pecan, 
in which [recognised here and there a bar of ‘Yankee Doodle. 

“ Winding alung by what I now ascertained was nota lagoon but a 
river, we skirted a clump of acacias, and came in sight of a cluster of 
mean-lovking huts, more like enormous dirt pa'és, than anything else [ 
know. Hordes of saveges came rushing out of these, like bees, at the 
chorus ef our conductors, and followed us into the principal square of 
the city, howling like a pack of hungry wolves, the finest music of 
which @ savage seems to be capable. We had no iden whither they were 
hurrying us; but inferred, from their extreme courtesy, that they were 
either about to stick us up as idols in theic chief temple, or to introduce 
us to their king. The latter seemed the mere probable conjecture of the 
two, as we now #aw aright royal-looking savage, seated at some distance 
in front of ua, with ascore or two of suvage beef-eatera around him. **Mal- 
lanee Bosh,” cried our conductors, as they shot us frum their shoulders 
infront of the divan. 

* We found bis Royal Highness seated beneath a shed thatched ower 
with palmetto leaves. His costume was a strange mixture of the s:- 
vage and the civilized. On his head he wore a huge straw sombrere, 
similar to that which distinguishes the Virginia planter. His legs were 
swathed in deerskin breeches, with a tasteful fringe of acalp-locks down 
the seams. A striped Jersey shirt complered his costume. His orna 
ments consisted ef a flat goid ‘n ving loooed through the cartilage of the 
nose, and a necklace of sausages curiously din triple folds round 
Before him was a huge bowl, containing a mess of hip 
pepotames tripe, a d the thighs of a cold roast monkey A fire of dried 
cow dung burned on a litde altar beside bim, near which lay a pipe and 
a «mall stack of tobacco A large bow! 


entwin 
his throat 


kuife was stuck io his belt of 
leopard’ss 

* His Majesty of Timbuctos seemed rather young; and alrhongh his 
xkin was as black as my bout, bie eves 
t hair had 
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i". 


af 


vere and 


a livieish eray volor 


a tinge of brown. Neither were hia features alrogether 
Alncan } > for the no«e waa long and pointed, ar d the 
hiya cl We made our salaam with oll due reverence to bis 


Royal Highness, aod [ was about to speak, though with liule hupe of be 


1 their expression 


early chiselled 
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Lpun hits fet and exclaimed, * Tecnal death ty me, Duggins, dvo't you 
wn 

ae ees now mydear Duggins,” said I, “* you're joking. Youdoa’t 

mean to say that it was 

« Willis —the veritable Peneillar, as T'm an author. 
can a-sure you. is nut greater Chan Was mine 

« But Timbuctov, how the deuce did he get there? 
Thi< 14 reatly too absurd.” 

«+ Nota tit more so than anything I have been telling you for the last 
half pour. Le bad gone out with the test unfortunate Niger expedition. 
‘There ts nothing that our enterprising Penciler would not du tur a eub- 
pret. Ic went ail wo weeck, as you kauw, 


Your surpire, I 


And king too? 


Willis, thacks to bis robust 
frame and some experience a4 & Crave ler, bore up through agues jaue- 
dice, and all the other pleasant things of that sort which term the staple 
commodity of the country. With matchless intrepidity he made his way 
to the merreapol:s, with his wallet laden with unsaleable copies of his 
*Melanie.” His fine figure predisposed the ladies of the capital in his 
favour. And whea he produced his books and sang to them, the Tim. 
buctovians, who surpass the Turks or Ked [odians 10 their reverence fur 
printed paper and peetical talent, hailed him as an inspired pro- 
phet Willis had a fine stirring tale about the revolt of the ctizens, 
which ended in the overthrow of the reigning dy nasty and his own ele- 
vation to the vacantharem. But, as he will no doubt putli-h it himself, 
—that is, if the Aerial ever reaches terra firma in safety—I need not 
go into the detnitx.” 

“What! Did Willis come back with you ia the Aerial.” 

“ Tu be sure he did. ‘ Daggins!’ said he to me, after we had fully 
explaimed to him how and by what conveyance we had arrived at his 
dominiou:, ** It's an everlasting fine thing, it is, to be a king, I can tell 
you; and I'll bet you a diamond to @ sunbeam, there’s not a happier 
monarch on airth, than myself, But the deties are very hard. 
They're killing me, that’s a fact. Latet anguis in herba. Aad, 
if you've got a spare berth, I don't miad if I lay dowa the royal neck 
lace, and accompany you home.’ ”’ 

“I dare say we might make room for him,” said Ainsworth, his eye- 
lighting up at the happy thought. “ The stoker you know poor fellow ? 
He's cvol envugh by this time, [ warrant. You see Mr. Willis, he lost 
hie balance and tumbled off the paddle box, as we were crossing the 
Zahara 80, if you have no objections to tuke his place—perhaps Hen- 
son-—— 

“Oh, my dear fellow, I should be delighted,” exclaimed Henson. 

“Could’nt you make the cabin-boy stoker on thehome-voyage? I'd 
take a spell at the slop-basins in his place,"’ said the Timbuctovian sove- 
reign imploringly. 

** That, my dear Sir,” broke in Jenkins, who was taking an inventory 
of the contents of the royal wigwam, “that is utterly impossible. 1 am 
the cabin-boy.” 

‘€ Suppose we swop places, then, stranger: you stay here as king, and 
I go home as cabin boy. It's an almighty sight better employment to be 
drinking arcack punch with your harem here than chronicling small beer 
at home.” 

“‘ Jenkins however would not be convinced; and Willis agreed to ac- 
cept the vacant tongs and shovel, vice Ainsworth retired. The next 
thing was to manage to get away. The savages would never have al- 
lowed their beloved monarch to leave them. La fact, if his squaws, of 
w @a he hid fifteen—” 

‘* No wonder than he wished to abdicate !”” said he. 

“If they had got the least hint of it, the Penciller would have found 
himself strewed * by the way’ in fifty pieces. HH» therefure summoned 
his subjects to the great square, and haranged them with some cuck- 
and bull story about ou being servants of the great Lyach—” 

* Toe Great Lynch. You dunt mean to say that he had made a god 

of that eminent juticial fanctionary of bis native land.” 

* To be sure ne had. New dynasty, new religion! 
read the history of Europe for nothing. 


poor benighted heathens believe that 
fate ad 


Willis had not 
Bless you he made these 
Lynch held the scissors of 





“And the scales of justice, I suppose.” 

“ [can't swearas tochat. Butat all events, they believed that Lynch 
carried a wallet, cut of which he scattered gvod and mischief among 
them, asa farmer's wife scattered corn among her chickens with one 
hand, while she brains an interloping magpie with the other. This ex- 
plains the magic influence of the n mnosyliable upon them. But to re- 
turn. I+ told them that we had been sent by the great Lynch to his 
kingdom on the wings of a large bird, aod chat he was about to ascend 
to this bird, and pluck a feather from its wing, which would be a pro- 
tecting deity to them against the war-knives of their enemies ever after, 
—sreater than even the mighty Maumbu Jumbo himself. Tue savages 
were In ecstasy, and accompanied us to the tree where we had left the 
Aerial, dancing and heating the tom-tom, and yelling fearful verses, ia 
which the words *‘ Mettanee Bost” and* Jugeleree Bam’ were constantly 
recurring. The latter, Wallis sold ma, bure reference to the Aerml Ma 
chine, and m-ant ia the language of the co sotry, ‘ The G.eat Hum or 
Mocking Bird.” 

* We «eat Henson up first to get eveything in readiness, and Willis 
Bet his subpects to Kancking duwa cockatoos with the boom-rang, which 
they did with wonderful «kill, for our amu-ement, till Henson rung che 
fiest beli for our starr, We then ecrambled up bite the Aerial, vulle tue 
“io la ider, cut away the fastening-, swoop went the machiae till i cone 





ing understood, when the king. after staring ect me for & moment, leaped 
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to withia tweaty feet of the ground, whea teases lowered the wail, 
whieh kuocked out the brains uf suate scuce of two of the Tunbuctoviang 


a it descended, aud we vace more suured Mejootically iaw Lhe firma- 
ment. 





* Foe the first day and night nethiag particular occurred, except that 
we very nearly foundered upoa ene of the mountains of the Hymalaye 
chain in @ rqpatl thee took us suddenly as we were approaching them. 
Wittis mormured and taroal deathed a good deal fur the first four and- 
twenty hours, and 1 cost ua no stighc trouble to keep him pacitic. But 
as he found the marrow ooging rapidly from tis bones oa the xecund day, 
in bis own classic language tis shia woulda’t held him. Henson tad 
his hands #o full with keeping the machine right, that he could do no- 
thieg to bring the Penctiler uoder aubjection. ‘The weather, which had 
hitherto favourea us, with light steady breezes, became squally and tem- 
pestuous, Such bumping, pitching, shivering, crackling, straining, heav- 
wg, never mortal men were subjected to. We were reduced, Cruik- 
shank, Ainsworth, and myself—to the lest stage of imbecility. 1 have 
nut even atandom recollection of what became of Jeukins. [ suppose 
he swallowed one of the blacking boules, and put an end to bia misery. 
Sva sickness! [ thought L had touched the abyss of human suffering, ia 
crossing the Atlantic. There is a slough of despond tar below that, as 
1 now know. Sea sickness indeed ! 

* To the midst of these horrors Willis burat open the door of the engine- 
room, aod rushed in among us, reeking like an artisan from Vulcan's 
stihy. He was wild, demoniac, uncontrollable. Franticatly he snatch- 
ed the spigot from a beer-barrel, and throwing himself upon the floor, 
caught in bis gapiag mouth the fuaming, yellow tide as it gushed from the 
bung-hole ; then sunk insensible, while the liquor spurted over him as he 
lay, like some river-god beside bis source. 1 saw Cruikshank tura up 
his sickly yellow eyes at this desecration of the generous fluid. He 
would fain would have asserted his rights as steward ; but his eyes closed 
aguin, and he relapsed into a powerless stupor. 

“ Ainsworth was the first to recover, and it was well he did so. Our 
fire must otherwise have gone out, and then farewell to all our greatness, 
Good kind soul, be resumed his post as stoker, and behaved as if he had 
been bred to the profession. When Willis recovered, it was only to @ 
state little short of insanity. Conceive the horror uf being shut up io & 
flying-box with a maniac. Many and strange were bis fancies, but be 
gave the preference to ene, which turned upon the belief that it was ne- 
cessary fur his personal comfort, that he should have a gouging match 
with me. It was all that our sturdy friend Cruikshank could do, te 
keep himdowa. My blood runs cold atthe remembrance of these dread~ 
ful hours. 

“ At length Willis dropped asleep. We were crossing Mont Blane 
at the time—and | resolved, come what might, that I should be out of 
the infernal machine. I remembered the fate of poor Cucking and bis 
parachute. But it was better to die at once, than to die fifty times 
in one day, with the almost certainty of making a final exit at night. 
Henson had a relay of parachutes, made upon the most scientific princi- 
ples, and [ might be as fortunate as Lunardi and Montgultier had been 
in similar descents. So with the help of Ainsworth and Cruikshank, L 
gotone of them rigged out—embraced my friends affectionately--got into 
it—and you know the rest. Catch me trying to 


’ Ride the whirlwind, and direct the storm’ 


again, and [ll make you a present of all my copyrights.” 

** A sensible resolution, my good fellow. But it wears late; and as 
we are to sturt fur Mayence at five to-morrow morning, we'd berter turn 
in fer the night. Goud-night, aad a sound sleep to you.—Aad, Duggins, 
no dreaming, mind yout No more Friouts in THs Agniatt”’ 

Maunich, 20:h April, 1843. 


————< 
THE VIULET. 
yROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHR. 


A violet blossomed on the green 
With lovely stem and bloom unseen, 
Ic was a sweer, wee flower. 

A shepherd maiden came that way 
With tignisome step and aspect gay, 
Came near, came near, 

Came o'er the green with song. 


Ab! thought the violet might I be 

The feirent fluwer on all the lea, 

On! but for ove brief bour 5 

And might be pluck’d by that dear maid, 
And gently oa her bosom laid— 

Ah! tut —ah! but 

A few dear moments long. 


Alas! the maiden, as she pase’d, 
No eve apon the violet cast; 

She crashed the poor wee dower; 
Ic sank, and dying, heaved ao sigh. 
And if t die, atleast I die 

By ber, »y her, 

Beneath her feet I die. 
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IGNACIO GUERRA AND EL SANGRADOR; 
A TALE OF CIVIL WAR. 


On a June evening in the year 1839, four persons were asse mbled in 
the bacolny of a pleasant little villa, some half league from the town of 
Logrono in Navatre. The site of the house in question was @ narrow 
valley, formed by a double range of wood covered hills, the lower limbs 
of @ mountain chain that bounded the horizon some miles in rear of the 
villa. The house itself was a long, low building, of which the white 
stone walls had acquired the mellow tint that time and exposure to the 
seasons can alone impart. A solid balcony of carved unpainted oak ran 
completely round the house, its breadth preventing the rays of the sun 
from entering the rooms on the ground floor, and thereby converting them 
into.a cool and delightful refuge from the heats of summer. The win- 
dows of the firet and only story opened upon this balcony, which, in its 
turn, received shelter from a roof of yellow canes, laid side by side, and 
fastened by innumerable packthreads, in the same way as India matting. 
This sort of awning was supported by light wooden pillars, placed at 
distances of five or six feet {rom each other, and corresponding with the 
more massive columns that sustained the balcony. 
latter, various creeping plants had taken root. 
gone its knotty branches and curled tendrils up to the very roof of the 

welling, and a passion-flower displayed its mystical purple blossoms 
nearly at as great a height; while the small white stars of the jasmine 
glittered among its narrow dark-green leaves, and every passing breeze 


wafted the scent of the honeysuckle and clematis through the open win- | 


dows, in puffs of overpowering fragrance. 
About two hundred yards to the right of the house, rose one of the 


rang: i . ioned, and on tk vosite side the lanced | 
Soeeenaren ey SNOPTRN SETS Na appareeenele ago wunese | his calling out, and the three men who had thus rapidly and dexterously 


Oyer some of those luxuriant corn-fields which form so important a part 
of the riches of the fertile province of Naya:re. The ground in front of 


the villa was tastefully laid out as a flower garden, and, midway between | 
two magnificent chestnut trees, a mountain rivulet fel! into a large stone | 


basin, and fed a fountain, from which it was spouted twenty feet into the | . 
ris ears. 


air, greatly to the refreshment of the surrounding pastures. 

The party that on the evening in question was enjoying the escent of 
of the flowers and the song of the nightingales, to which the neighboring 
trees afforded a shelter, consisted, in the firat place, of Don Teriibio 
Qlana, a wealthy proprietor of La Rioja, and owner of the country. 
house that has been decribed. He had been long used to pass the hot 
months of each year at this pleasant retreat; and it was no small calam- 


ity tohim when the civil war that broke out on the death of Ferdinand, 
rendered it scarcely safe, in Navarre at least, to live out of musket shot | 


of a garrison. Sometimes, however, and in spite of the advice of his 
friends, who urged him to greater prudence, the worthy Riojano would 


hours’ rustication at his Retiro. 
ted either by Carlists or by the numerous predatory bands that overran 
the country, he teok for companions of his excursions his daughter Ger- 
trudis,and an orphan niece, to whom he supplied the place of a father. 
Five years of impunity were taken as a guarentee for future safety, and 


Don Torribio now no longer hesitated to pass the night at his country- | 


house as often as he found it convenient. It was observed, also, that 
many of those persons who had at first loudly blamed him for risking bis 
neck, and that of his daughter and niece, in order to enjoy 4 purer at- 
morphere than could be, inhaled in the dusty streets of Logrono, at length 

red 60 much courage from his example, as to accompany him out to 
the Retiro, and eat his excellent dinners, and empty his cobweb-covered 
bottles, without allowing their fear of the Carlists vo diminish their thirst 
or disturb their digestion. 

Upon this occasion, however, the only guest was a young and hand- 
some man, whose sunburnt countenance and military gait bespoke the 
soldier, while a double stripe of gold lace on the cuff of his blue freck- 
coat, marked his rank as that of lieutenant-colonel. Although not more 
than thirty years of age, Don Ignacio Guerra bad already attained a grade 
which is often the price of as many years’ service ; but his rapid promo- 
tion was so well justified byhis merit and gallaztry, that few were found 
to complain ef a preference which all felt was deserved. Both by moral 


and physical qualities, he was admirably suited to the profession he had | 


embraced. Slender in person, but well knit and muscular, he possessed 
extraordinary activity, and a capacity of enduring great fatigue. Indul- 
gent to those under his command, and self-denying in all that regarded 

imself personally, his enthusiasm for the cause he served was such, that 
during nearly two years that he had been the accepted lover of Donna 
Gertrudis Olana, this was only the second time he had left his regiment 
or a few days’ visit to his affianced bride. He had arrived at Logrono 
the preceding day from a town lower down the Ebro, where the battallion 
he commanded was stationed; and Don Torribio, with whom he was a 
great favorite, had lost no time in taking him out to the Retiro; nor, 


perhaps, were the lovers sorry to leave the noise and bustle of the town 


for this calm and peaceful retreat. 


It was about an hour after sunset, and Don Torribio sat dozing in an | 


arm-chair, with his old black dog Moro coiled up at his feet, and his 
neice Teresa beside him, bus 


of choice flowers, while at the other end of the balcony Gertrudis and 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


At the foot of these | 
A broad leafed vine, | 








lighted up by its beams, and the eutline of every tree and bush on the 
summit of the hill was defined and cut out, as it were, against the clear 
blue background. Suddenly Gertrudis called her companion’s attention 
to the neighboring mountain, ‘ See, Ignacio!” exclaimed she, ‘‘yonder 
bush on the very highest point of the hill! Could not one almost fancy 
it to be a man with a gun in his hand? and that clump of leaves on the 
top bough might be the boina of one of those horrid Carlists 7” 

While she spoke the officer ran his eye along the ridge of the hill, and 
started when he caught sight of the object pointed out by Gertrudis; but 
before he could reply to her remark, she was called away by ber father. 
At that moment the supposed bush made a sudden movement, and the 
long bright barrel of a musket glittered in the moonbeams. The next 
instant whe figure disappeared as suddenly as though it had sunk into the 
earth, 

The Christino colonel remained for a moment gazing on the mountain, 
and then, turning away, hastened to accompany his host and the ladies, 
who had received asummons to supper. On reaching the foot of the 
stairs, however, instead of following them inte the supper room, he pase- 
ed through the house-door, which stood open, and, after a moment's halt 
in the shade of the lattice portico, sprang forward with a light and noise- 
less step, and in three or four bounds found himself under one of the 
large chestnut trees that stood on either side the fountain. Keepin 
within the black shadow thrown by the branches, he cast a keen rr | 
searching glance over the garden and shrubberies, now partially lighted 
up by the moon. Nothing was moving either in the garden, or as far as 
he could see into the adjacent country. He was about to return to the 
house, when a blow on the back of the head stretched him stunned upon 
the ground. Jn an instant a slip-knot waa drawn tight round bis wrists, 
and his person securely pinioned by a strong cord to the tree under which 
he had been standing. A cloth was crammed into his mouth to prevent 


effected his capture, darted off in the direction of the house. 

Desperate were the efforts made by Don Ignacio to free himself from 
his bonds, and his struggles became almost frantic, when the sound of a 
scuffle in the house, followed by the piercing shrieks of women, reached 
He succeeded in getting rid of the handkerchief that gagged 
him, but the rope with which his arms were bound, and that had afterwards 
been twined round his body and the tree, withstood his utmest efforts. — 
In vain did he throw himself forward with all his strength, striking his 
feet furiously against the trunk of the tree, and writhing his arms til! the 
sharp cord cut intothe very sinew. The rope appeared rather tightened 
than slackened by his violence. The screams and noise in the house 
continued ; he was sufficiently near to hear the hoarse voices and obscene 
oaths of the banditti—the prayers for mercy of their victims. At length 
the shrieks became less frequent and fainter, and at lust they died away 


| entirely. 
rsount his easy-going round quartered cob, and leave the town for a few | 
After a time, finding himself unmoles- | 


Two hours had elapsed since Ignacio had been made prisoner, hours 
that to him appeared centuries. Exhausted by the violence of his exer- 
tions, and still more by the mental agony he had endured, bis head fell 
forward on his breast, a cold sweat stood upon his forehead, and had it 
net been for the cords that held him up, he would have fallen to the 
ground. He was roused from this state of exhaustion and despair by 
the noise of spproaching footsteps, and by the arrival of a dozen men, 
three or four of whom curried torches. They were dressed in the sort 
of half uniform worn by the Carlists volantes, or irregular troops ; round 
their waists were leathern belts filled with cartridges, and supporting 
bayonets and long knives, in many instances without sheaths. Ignacio 
observed with a shudder that several of the ruffians had their hands and 
weapons stained with blood. 

“ Whom have we here?” exclaimed a sallow, evil-visaged fellow who 
wore a pairof tarnished epaulets. ‘Is thisthe negro you secured at the 
beginning of the affair?” 

One of the men nodded assent, and the chief bandit, taking a torch, 
vassed it before the face of the captive officer. 

“Un militar! exciaimed he, observing the uniform button. 
name and rank 7?” 

Receiving no reply, he stepped a little on one side, and looked to the 
coat-cuff for the usual sign of grade. 

‘« Teniente coronel!” cried he on seeing the double stripe. 

A man stepped forward, and Ignacio, who knew that Seath was the 
best he had to expect at the hands of these ruffians, and was observing 
their proceedings in stern silence, immediately recognized a deserter from 
his battalion. 

«’Tis the Colonel Ignacio Guerra,” said the man; ‘the commands the 
first battallion of the Toledo regiment.” 

An exclamation of surprise and pleasure burst from the Carlists on 
hearing the name of an officer and battallion, well known and justly 
dreaded among the adherents of the Pretender. Their leader again 


“ Your 


| threw the light of the torch on the features of the Christino, and gezed 


ying herself in the arrangement of a boquet | 


her lover were looking ovt upon the garden. The silence was unbrcken, | 


save by a splashing noise of the fountain as it fell back upon the water- 
lillies that covered its basin. The moon was as yet concealed behind the 
high ground tothe right of the house; but the sky in that direction was 


| 


at him for the space of a minute with an expression of cruel triamph. 

“Ha!” exclaimed he, “el Corone! Guerra! He is worth taking to 
head-quarters.”’ 

‘We shall have enough to do to get away ourselves, Jaden as we are,” 
said one of the men, pointing to a number of large packages of plunder 
lying on the grass hard by. ‘Who is to take charge of the prisoner?— 
Not I, for one.” 

A murmur among the other brigands approved this mutinous speech. 

“ Cuatro tiros,”’ suggested 4 veice. 

“Yes,” said the leader, ‘‘to bring down the enemy’s pickets upon us. 
They are not a quarter of a league off. Pedro, lend me your knife. We 











—— 


will see,” he added with a cruel grin “bow the gallant cologel will look 
” 


= nife-blade glanced for a aren in the torchlight as it was passed 
ristino cer. 

“1 itn beet oor eld the savage, as he threw the ears of the un- 

happy Ignacio amongst his men. A ferocious laugh from the banditti 

welcomed this actof barbarouscruelty, 

The leader sheathed the knife twice in his victim's breast before res- 
toring it to its owner ; and the Carlists, snatching up theic booty, disap- 
peared in the direction of the mountains. ‘ 

At daybreak the following morning, some peasants going to their la- 
bor in the fields saw the body of the unfortunate officer still fastened to 
the tree. They unbound him, and, perceiving some signs of life, carried 
him into Legrono, where they gave the alarm. A detachment was im- 
mediately sent out to the Retiro, but it was too late to pursue the assas- 
sins; and all that could be done was to bring in the bodies of Don Torri- 


bio, his daughter, and niece, who were lying dead in the supper-room.— 


An old groom and two women servints had shared a like fate; the hor- 
ses had been taken out of the stable, and the house ransacked of every 
thing valuable. 

For several weeks Ignacio Guerra remained wavering, as it were, be- 
tween life and death. At length he recovered; but his health was so 
much impaired, that the surgeons forbade his again encountering the fa- 
tigues of a campaign, Enfeebled in body, heartbroken at the horrible 
fate of Gertrudis, and foreseeing the speedy termination of the war, con- 
sequent on the concluded treaty of Bergara, he threw up his commission, 
and left Spain to seek forgetfulness of his misfortunes in foreign travel. 

In all French towns of any consequence, and in many whose size and 
population would almost class them under the denomination of villages, 
there is some favorite spot oe as an evening lounge for the inhabi- 
tants, whither, on Sundays and fete-days especially, the belles and é/é- 
gants of the place resort, to criticize each other’s toilet, and parade up 
and down a walk varying from one to two or three hundred yards in 
extent. 

The ancient city of Toulouse is of course not without its promenade, 
although but poor taste has been evinced in its selection; for, while on 
one side of the town soft well-trimmed lawns, cool fountains, and mag- 
nificent avenues of elm and plane trees, are abandoned to nursery-maids 
and their charges, the rendezvous of the fashionable of the pleasant cap- 
ital of Languedoc isa parched and dusty allée, scantily sheltered by 
trees of recent growth, extending from the canal to the open square for. 
merly known as the Place d’Angouleme, but since 1830 re-baptized by 
the name of the revolutionary patriarch General Lafayette. 

It was on a Sunday evening of the month of August 1840, and the 
Allee Lafayette was more than usually crowded. After aday of uncom- 
mon sultriness, a fresh breeze had sprung up, and a little before sundown 
the fair Toulousaines had deserted their darkened and artificially cooled 
rooms, and flocked to the promenade. The walk was thronged with 
gaily attired ladies, smirking dandies, and officers in full dress. In the 
fields on the further side of the canal, a number of men of the working 
classes, happy in their respite from the toils of the week, were singing 
in parts, with all the musical taste and correctness of ear for which the 
inhabitants of that part of France are noted; while, on the broad boule- 
vard that traverses the lower end of the ad/ée, a crowd of recruits whom 
the conscription had recently called under the colors, stood gazing in 
open-mouthed astonishment and infinite delight at some rudely construct- 
booths and shows, outside of which, clown and paillasse were rivalling 
each other in the broad humor of theirlazzi. Parties of students, easily 
recognizable by their eccentric and exaggerated style of dress, and the 
loud tone of their conversation, were seated outside the cafés and ice- 
rooms, or circulating under the trees, puffing forth clouds of tobacco 
smoke; and on the road round the ad/ée, open carriges, smart tilburies, 
and dapper horsemen were cateering. 

Among the various groups thronging the promenade was one, which, 
in Hyde Park or on the Patis boulevards, would have attracted some 
notice; but the persons composing it were of a class too common of late 
years in the south of France to draw upon them any attention from the 
loungers. The party in question consisted of three men, who, by their 
bronzed complexion, ragged mustache, and sullen, dogged countenances, 
as well as their whole air and tournure, were easily distinguishable as 
belonging to the exiled and disappointed faction of the Spanish Preten- 
der. Théir threabare costume still exhibited signs of their late military 
employment, probably from a lack of means to replace it by any other 
garments. The closely buttoned biue frock of one of the: still had up- 
on its shoulders the small lace straps used to support the epaulets, and 


another wore for headdress a boina, with its large starlike tassals of | 


silver cord. The third and most remarkable of the party, was 4 man in 


the prime of life and strength, whose countenance bore the impress of | 
ery If It was one of those faces sometimes seen in old | 
paiatings of monkish inquisitors, on viewing which, one feels inclined to | 


every bad passion, 


suspect that the artist has outdone and exaggerated nature. The ex- 


pression of the cold, glassy, grey eye, and thin, pale, compressed lips, | 


was one of unrelenting cruelty; while the coarsely moulded chin and 


jaw gave a sensual character to the lower part of the face; The scar of | 


& sabre cut extended from the centre of the forehead nearly to the upper 


lip, partly dividing the nose, and giving a hideously distorted and unnatural! | 
appearance tw that feature. The mao’s frame was bony and powerful; | 
the loose sheepskin jacket he wore was thrown open, and through the | 


imperfectly fastened shirt-front, it might be seen that his breast was cov- 
ered with a thick felt of matted hair. 
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It was the moment of the on twilight that in of F 
tervenes between day and night. The Carlists rests ft France in- 


reached me a 

| end of the walk, and, turning round, be, to 

| abreast, and with the man 8 has ben particulary deve fa the 
short, as though petrified where, 


centre. On a sudden the latter stop 
he stood. His countenance, naturally sallow, became pale as 
as if to save himself from falling, he clutched the arm of one of his 
panions with a force that made him wince again, while he with dis. 
tended eyeballs on a man who had halted within half- paces of 
the Spaniard. The person whose aspect produced this Medusarlike ef- 
fect upon the Carlist was a man about thirty years of age, plainly but ele- 
gantly dressed, and of a prepossessing but somewhat sickly countenance, 
the lines of which were now working under the influence of 
emotion. The only peculiarity in his appearance was a black silk band, 
| which, passing under his chin, was brought up on both sides of the head, 
| and fastened on the crown under the hat. 

“Que tienes, Sangrador? What ails thee, man ?” enquired the 
Carlists of their terror-stricken companion, addressing him by a nom-de- 
guerre that he deubtless owed to his bloody deeds or ition. At 
that moment the stranger sprang like a bloodhound into the centre of the 
group. In an instant El Sangrador was on the ground, his s 
knee upon his breast, and his throat compressed by two nervous 
which bade fair to perform the office of a bowstring on the prostrate man. 
All this had passed in far less time than is required to it, and 
the astonishment of the Carlists at their comrade’s terror pa Ps 
attack, was such, that although men of action and energy, they were for 
a moment paralysed, and thought not of rescuing their from the 
iron gripe in which he was held. Already his eyes were bloodshot, his 
face purple, and his tongue prewnling from his meuth, when a 


came up, and aided by half-a-dozen of those agents who, in clothes 
half-spy and half-policeman, are to be found in every place,of public re- 
sort in France, succeeded, but not without difficulty, in the Car- 


list from the fierce clutch of his foe, who clung to him with 
acity till they were actually drawn asunder by main force, , 

“Canalla ! infame !” shouted the strapger, as he writhed and strug- 
gled in the hands of his guards. “By yonder villain have.all my hopes 
in life been blasted—an adored mistress outraged m 1 
tortured and mutilated in cold blood!’ And, tearing off the black 
that encircled his head, it was seen that his ears had been cut off. A 
murmur ef horror ran through the crowd which this scene aad assembled. 
“And shall I not have revenge ?” shouted Ignacio (for he it 7m) ine 
voice rendered shrill by furious passion. And by a violent effort he again 
nearly succeeded in shaking off the men who held him. 

El Sangrador, whose first terror had probably been by 
ment at seeing one whom he firmly believed numbered with the had 
now recovered from his alarm. 

“Adios, Don Ignacio,” cried he with a sneer, as he walked away be- 
tween two gendarmes, while his enemy was hurried off in another 


direction. 
The following day El Sangrador was sent to a of Spanish emi- 
grants in the interior of France. On his departure, authorities, who 


had made themselves acquainted with the particulars of this dramatic im 
cident, released Don Ignacio from confinement; but he was informed 
that no passport would be given him to quit Toulouse unless it were for 
the Spanish frentier. 

At the distance of a few leagues from the town of Gleron, and in one 
of the wildest parts of the Pyrenees, isa difficult pass, scarcely known, 
except to smugglers and izard hunters, whose hazardous avocations make 
them acquainted with the most hidden recesses of these rugged and pic- 
turesque mountains. Towards the close of the summer of 184], this 

| defile was occasionally traversed by adherents of the Ex-Queen Regent 
| Christina, entering Spain secretly and in small parties, to. be ready to 
take share in the abortive attempt subsequently made to replace thereing 
| of governmentin the hands of Ferdinand’s widow. Nota few Carlists also, 
weary of the monotonous inactive life they were leading in France, pre 
pared to join the projected insurrection ; and, leaving the townsin which 
a residence bad been assigued them, sought to gain the Spanish side of 
the Pyrenees, where they might lie perdus until the moment foractive 
| operation arrived, subsisting in the meanwhile by brigandage and other 
lawiess means. Owing to thenegligence, either accidental or i 
of the French authorities, these adventurers, usually found little difficulty 
in reaching the line of demaréation between the two frontiers; batit 
was there their troubles began, and they had to take the greatest precaa 
tion to avoid falling into the hands of the Spanish carabineros and light 
troops posted along the frontier. 

Among those who intended to take a sbare in the rebellion, Don Ig 
| nacio Guerra vecupied a prominent place. Being well known to the 
Spanish Government as a devoted adherent of Christina, it would bave 
been in vain for him to bave attempted entering Spain by one of the or 
dinary roads. Repairing to Oleron, therefore, be procured himself a 
| guide, and one of the small but sure-footed horses of the Pyrenees, and, 
after a wearisome march among the mountains, arrived about dusk ata 
cottage, or rather hovel, built on a ledge of rock withia half-an-hour’s 
walk of the Spanish frontier. Beyond this spot the road was impracti- 
| cable for a horse, and dangerous even for a pedestrian, and Don Ignacio 
| had arranged to send back his guide and horse and-proceed on foot ; in 
which manner, also, it was easier to avoid falling in wish the Spanish 
troops. The night was fine, and having had the road minutely explained 
to him by his peasant guide, Ignacio had no doubt of finding himself, in 
| a few hours, ata village where shelter and concealment were 
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a 
far bim. L-aving the boree ina sort of shed that afforded -helter to 
two or three pigs, the Chivstinn «fhcer eutried the hut, fullowed by bis 
guide und by « ep.cndid wolf dog, an old and fer.tiful companion of bis 
wandernng* It was some seconds, however, belure their eyes gor eulf- 
ciently accustomed to the dark and ameky atmosphere of the place, to 
distinguish the vbjects 1 comrained. Tne smoke came fiom a fire of 
green wood, that was smouldering under #n enormons chimnry, aud over 
which a decrepit old woman was fying tollona of ma ie-mral cake, In 
gicase of a must suxpicious odour — The uid Jady was so intent on the 
preparation of this delicacy, a favorite food of the Pyrevean mountaineers, 
that 1 was with dfficulty she could be prevailed upon to prepare some- 
thing more su%stantial tor the hungry Wavellere. Some smoked gouty’ 
flesh and acid wine were ut fength obtained, and, alter a hasty meal, Ip- 
nacio paid his guide and resumed his perilous jourmy. The moon had 
not yet risen—the night wos dark—ibe paths rugged und difficult, and the 
troops on the alert ; to avoid falling in with an enemy, or duwn @ preci- 

, 80 much care and attention were necesswry, that wearly three hours 
Govepese befure Ignacio perceived that bix dog had nor fuilowed him 
from the cottage. The animal had gone ino the stable and lain down be- 
side his master’s horse, duubtless imagining, by that ort of half- reasoning 
instinct which dogs po.ess, that, as long us the horse was thee, the 
rider would not be tar off. 

Ignaciu’s first impulse, on discovering the absence of his four footed 
companion, was to return to the cottage ; but the r-sk in so doing was ex- 
treme, and as he felt certain bis guide would take cure uf the dog, and 
that he should get 11 at some tuture day, he resulved to purrue bis jour- 
pey. Meantime the might became darker and darke:—ihick clouds had 
gathered, and hung low—there was no longer the slighiest trace or indi- 
cation of a path, and the darkness preventing bim from finding certain 
Jandmarks be had been told to observe, be was obliged ww walk on nearly 
at hazard, and suon becume aware he hud lost his way. To add to his 
@ifficulties, the low growlings of distant thunder were heurd, and some 
large drops of rain fell. A violent storm was evidently approsching, and 
Ignecio quickened his pace in hopes of finding some shelier before it 
came on, resolving to wait at all risks rill daylight before continuing his 
sone, lest he shuuld run, as it were, blindfulded intu the very dangers be 
wished to avoid. A sort of cliff or wall of rock be bad tor some time 
had on his left hand, now suddenly ended, and a scene burst on his view 
which to him was common-place enough, but would have appea: ed some- 
what strange to a persun unaccu-tomed to such sights. The mountain, 
which had been steep and difficult 10 descend, now began to slope more 
gradually as it approached nearer its base. On a sort of shelving pla- 
teau of great extent, a number of charcoal burners bad establir-hed them- 
selver, and, as the most expeditious way of cleming the ground, had set 
light in various places to the brushwood and furz that clothed this part 
of the mountain. To prevent, bowever, the conflagration fiom extending 
too far, they had previously, with their axes, cleared rings of several fert 
wide around the places to which they set fire. The bushes and furze 
they rooted up were thrown into the centre, and incieased the bluze. In 
this manner the entire mountain side, of which several hundred acres 
were overlooked from the apot where Ignacio soud appeared dutted with 
brilliant fiery spots of some fifty feet in diameter, the more distant ones 
assuming @ tucid blood-red look, seen through the fog and mist that had 
now gathered over the monntain. Ignacio appreached the nearest of the 
fires, lighted close to a crag that almo-t overhung it, and that offered a 
sufficient shelter from the rain which had begun to descend in turrents 
Throwing himself onthe ground with his feet towards the flames, he en- 
deavored to get a little sleep, of which he stood much in need, But it 
was in vein. The si uation in which he found himself suggested thonghts 
that he was unable to drive away. G uduslly a sort of phar ti-magor a 
passed before his “mind's eye,” wherein the various events of his hfe, 
which, although a short one, had not the less been sadly eventful, were 
represented in vivid colors. He thought of his childhood, spent in the 
aunny vegas of Andalusia—of the companions of his military studies, 
high-spirited, free-hearted lads, of whom some had achieved honors and 
fame, but by far the greater part had died on the battle field—the smoke 
of the bivouac fire, the merry laugh of the insouciant soldier—the din 
and excitement of the fight—the exultation of victory, and the well-won 
and highly relished pleasures of the garrison town after severe duty in 
the field ;—the graceful form of Gertrudis now flitted across the picture 
wher jetty hair braided over her pure white forehead, the light of her 
swimming “eye, that mocked her coal-black veil,” flashing frum under 
the mantilla. Her father, with his portly figure and good humored coun- 
temance, was beside her. They smited at Ignacio, and seemed to beck- 
ee to him. So life like was the illusion of his fancy, he could almost 
have sprung forward tojoin them. But again there wasa change. A 
large and handsome room, a well-cowr-d table—all the appliances of 
modern Juxury—plate and crystal spa: kling in the brilliant hghts—a hap- 
Py cheerful party surrounding the board. Alas, for the tragedy played on 
thie stage! Tne hand of the spoiler was there—blood and women’s 
sereams, dishevelled hair, and men’s deep oath;, the wild and broken 
accents of despair, the coarse yest and ferocivus exultation of gratified 
brutality. And then all was dark and gloomy asa winter's night, and 
through the ‘arknens was seen a grave-stone, shadowy and xpectral. and 
@ mun still young, but with heart crushed and hopes blighted, lying pros- 
trate before it, bis breast heaving wish convulsive sobs of agony, until at 
length he rose and moved sadly away, to become an exile and & wander- 
e: in a foreign land. 

Maddened by these reflections, Tenacio started tn his feet, and was 
abcut to rush out ito the storm, and fly, he koew not whither, from bis 
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own thoughts, when he suddenly became aware of the preseuce of a 
man within « few yards of bim. The projecting creg. under which be 
bud sought a shelter, extended all along one side of the fier. Ee one evr. 
ner an angle of the rock ibrew a deep shsdow, in which Tguacio now 
stood, and was thus enabled, without being seen him-elf, to of-erve the 
rew comer, who seated him« If on « block of stone close to the fire. Ag 
he did av, the laine, which bud been deadened by the rain, ega'n burned 
up brightly, and threw a stiong light on the features of the stranger — 
Ibey were those of £l Sangrador 

With stealthy pace, and uembling at every step, leat his prey should 
take the alarm, and even yet escape him, Ipnacio stole towerds bis mor. 
tal fue. The noise of the storm, that sill raged furivu<ly, er abled him 
to get within five paces of him without being beard, He then halted, 
and silently cocking a pistol, remained for some time motiovless as 
statue. Now thathisievenge was within his grasp, be hesitated to tuke 
it, not from any relenting veakne-s, but because the «peedy death it was 
in bis power to give, appeared an inadequate puni-hment—e paltry ven- 
geance. Had he seven bis enemy torn by wild borses, or Lroken on the 
wheel, his burning thirst for revenge would bardiy have teen staked ; 
and an easy, painless death by knife or builet, he lnoked upon as a been 
rather than a punishment. An end was put tu his hesiativn by the 
Carlist himself, who, either tormented by an evil conscience, or oppressed 
by one of those unaccountable and my-iericus presentiments that somes 
times warn ux of impending danger, became res less, cast uneasy glances 
about bim, and at dast, turning round, found bumself face to face with Ig- 
nucio. Almost before he recognig-d him, a hand wasen bis collar, ard 
the mu7z'e of a pistol crammed inio bis ear. The ebck of the luck was 
heard, but no discharge ensurd. The rain had damped the powder, Be- 
fore Ignacio could diaw bis other pi-tol.she Carlist grappled bim fiercely, 
and a te:rible struggle commenced. Toreir feet soon slipped opun the 
wetrock, and they tell, sul! grasping each other's throats, foaming with 
rage, and hate, and desperation. The fire, now nearly ont, efferded liule 
lignt for the contest ; but as they rolled over the rmouldering embers, 
clouds of sparks arose, thei: clothes and bair were burned, and their faces 
scorched by the heat. ‘The Curlist was unarmed save with a cla-p knife 
which, being in bis pocket, was oxeless to kim ; for bud he ventured to 
remove one hand frum the struggle even for a moment, be would have 
given bis antagonist a fatal advantage. At length the contest seemed 
about to termmare in favor of Ignacio. He get bis enemy under, and 
knelc upon his breast, while, with a charred, balf burned breach « bieb he 
found at hand, he dealt furious blows upon his bead. Half blinded by 
the emoke and heat, and by his own blood, the Curliat felt the sickness 
of death coming over him. By the last effort he slipped one bard, 
which was now at hberty, in'o bis pocket, and immediately withd: awing 
it, raised it to bis mouth. His teeth grared upon the blade of the knife 
as he opened it, and the next instant Ignacio, with a long deep sob, rolled 
over among the ashes. The Carlist rose painfuliy and wih difficulty into 
a sitting pesture, and with a grim smile gered upon his enemy, whose 
eyes were glazing, and features senting into the mgiduy of destn. But 
the conqueror's triumph wasshort-hved. A deep tark was head, and a 
moment afterwards a wolf-dog, drenched with mud and tain, leaped inte 
the middie of the embers. Placing bis tack muzzle on ignaciu's face, 
he gave a long deep howl. which was succeeded by a grow! like that of a 
lion, as he sprang upon the Carlist. 

The morning afier the storm, when the charcosl-burners returned to 
their fires, they found two dead bodies amid«t the ashes. One of them 
hada stab in his breast, which had caused his death. The other was 
frightfully disfigured, and bore marks of the fangs of some savage ani- 
mal. In that wild district, the skirmishing ground of smugglers and 
dourniers the mountaineers think litle of such occurrences. A bole 
was dug, the bodies thrown into it; and a cross rudely cut upon the 
rock, alone marks the spot where the midnight conflict touk place. 


Locomotive Resvutts or a Bap Cuaracter — What a traveller 
you buve become!” exclaimed an Englistman on meeting an acquair 
tance at Constantinople. 

“To tell you the truth,” was the frank reply, “I am obliged to rus 
about the world to keep ahead of my character; the moment it overtakes 
me I am ruined; but I don’t care who knows me 89 long as I travel ix 


— 
oswell records an unhappy man, who having totally lost his che 
racter committed suicide, a crime which Dr. Johnston reprobated very 
severely. 

“Why, sir,” urged Boswell, ‘‘ the man had become infamous for life; 
—what would you have had him do?” 


* Do, sir? I would have him go to some country where he was ne 
known, and not to the devil, where he was known.” 


a 


Rotarr Kwsittine-Loom.—Mr. Arasmus French, of Springfield, 
Mass. (Cabotville) has invented @ machine which knits stockings and 
hosiery of all kinds, of perfect shape, without seam or blemi-h, with © 
rapidity and cheapness hitherto unparalleled. Each machine (says Mr. 
George Durracott, of Boston,) will knit one sock per howr, while one 
git! can easily tend ten machines, and five hundred machines may be 
driven by one horse-power. Rev. John Pierpont declares it the greatest 
mechanical invention of the age. Unhke the clumsy and cumbrous 
stocking machines of former days, it weighs but three pounds, and may 
be placed on the centre-table of the lady's drawing roum. ic will kat 
coltun, woollen, silk, or any fabric from the finest to the coarsest. 
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A MILDNIGHT STURY. 
BY MI8S SKELTUB, 


It was nearly twelve o'clock, and bright moonlight. as I rode across 
the common, mm the direction of my father’s house; | bad been dining 
wih Sic Gregory Mallet, io the neighboring twa of W | nod sume- 
what wutstay) d my usu sf ume of returning home, and, anxious ww reach 
it as quickly as pussibie, and knowing my road well, | towk the shortest 
Cut across Loe moor; Lia Was @ berdie path Jeading directly under the 
gibbet where the murderer hung in chains. The beoes weie those of 
wne whe had once been in a respectable line of life, haviog, for many 
yeurs, tenant da farm on my fatner’s estate; he had, bowever fallen in 
to wild courses, and in the year “49, had suddenly disappeared it wes 
supposed, to j mn the Pretender. Nor was he again heard of. until a 
murder, accompanied with robbery, having taken place on the highway 
adjoining the cummmen, strict seaich was made fur the criminul, who was 
discovered Jurking in the suburbs of W + the watch and purse of the 
murdered gentleman were fuund io bis possession; he was tied, cou 
demoed, and executed. 

Before bis execution he discovered himself to he our Jate tenant, and 
received permission to send fur bis unly bruiher (my father’s stewurd,) 
and bid him fare well. 

Our sieward eas a strange character, though much respected and be- 
loved by my father. He had long been suspected of an attachment w 
the losing cause. He and his brother were the last of an old and ye. 
spectable family, the members of which had lost their substance during 
the civil wars, by their Juyalty to the heuse of Swat. He was of » gloo- 
my reserved turn of Dind—singularly bandsome in face, and almost gi- 
gantic in stature—but he wanted urbauity of manner aud goudnesy of 
expression. 

Notwith-tanding the guilt of his brother and the rumors of his own 
connexivn with the rebels, my father cuptinued to retaia bim in bis sei- 
vice, and to trust him implicitiy with all bis affairs. 

About a mouth after the execation, our steward died—some said, by 
his own band; but my father would not alow of thie interpretation, and 
gave out that bis death was the result of an apoplecuc fic. Aili J know 
upon the subject is, that going one evening into the room where the 
corpse was laid, during the absence of the watcher | raised the napkin 
fiom the face, und saw, that though the features stil! retained theis beanry 
of outlive and pride and expression, the complexion, naturally dark, bad 
become quite black in color, 6 6 6 ee 

J rode ut a sharp pace, but 93 I neared the gibbet, | heard footsteps 
behind me, and just as | came beneath ut, @ tall man strode to my side, 
and jaid bis hand upon my bridie. 

* You bave ridden fast!” be said; “but I think T am in time.” My 
horse stopped instantly, trembling in every limb; I urged with whip and 
spur, but nothing would induce him to pasa the gibbet; the man had 
taken his hand from the tein the moment the horse ceased to move.— 
He carried actO<s his shoulder a steff, to the end of which was attached an 
iron hook; with this instrument be endeavored to disengage the corpse 
frum the gibhet. My blood froze in my veins as L recognized the bold 
profile and black complexion of my father’s late steward. * You need 
not urge your horse—I have need of him to-night;” and as he apoke, the 
body fell from the tre; he received it, chains and all, in his arms!— 
“ Dismount!” be said. 

* Dismount!—never!” And I raised my heavy riding-whip, and 
struck withall my force at the black face of the steward; the blow pass- 
through air, and fell harmlessly upon the chains round the felon, and I, 
deprived of sense by some invisible power, tell forwards from my saddie. 

When I recovered myself, it was broad daylight; 1 was lying beneath 
the gibbet, the corpse swung slowly in the wind above my head, but my 
horse was gone. I arose, and walked quickly home. As I reached the 

ates, I met two of my father’s servants coming in search of me; they 
fuund my horse fastened to the stable-door, and bearing marks of 
having been hard ridden. 

In answer tw their inquiries, I made some excuse of his having stum- 
bled and thrown me, and that I had been stunned by the fall. Charging 
them not to mention the circumstance to my father, I entered the hall 
I told my story to none of my family ; but immediately after breakfast, I 
proceeded to Chester House, to infurm my friend, George Chester, of the 
events of the preceding night. 

George Chester was as brave, as handsome, as gallant, and as true a 
friend, as ever trod this earth. We were sworn brothers in love, and 
hoped soon to be bruthers by the nearest and dearest ties ; for George was 
already engaged to my beautiful sister Rebecca, end I was paying assi- 
duous court to the gentle Mary Chester. 

George laughed heartily at my st.ry. ‘‘Come, come. Tors, you have 
been dreaming : « @:fess you were a little elevated by Sir Gregory’s claret, 
ey fain make some creditable excuse for your tumble from Brown 

in. 

*« George,” I said, “ you love a jest; but this is none. Will you ride 
with me tw morrow night, at the same hour, and in the same direction?” 

“ That will I, most valiant Tom,” laughed George ; “ and if this black 
man be civil, I will a-k him to supper.” 

_ * George,” said J, solemnly, * ycu will not laugh im this way at this 
time to morrow. 

Thus re-toubled his mith : however, he promised to keep my adventure 
secret. We agreed to dine togeth: r at the neighbouring town, and to pasa 
across the mom im the same dinction, and at the same hour, as | bad 
done the ight previous. 
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, Accoriingly, twelve o'clock found us turning from the bighway on to 
the parh ever ihe common? oefure doing seo, we bukeel semrctingly in 
every diection, but saw mzns of nothing bving ¢ yet we had wot been upon 
the moor one minute, when, on aguin ooking back, we perceived a tal 
black figure following us, carving on bin sheulder a lung stuff. 

* There he ix, George, with the denies! hook 2? 

ee There steely is some one, Pom! Now tet us give Lim seme exer- 
cise |” and we put pure to our horses, 

Five minutes at a band gallop brought os te the gibbers bot the black 
man was there as soon, ond laying bis band on Coesters’s rein, Le said, 
—* You ride hard, gemlernen! tut behiok | am iw ume.” 

* We ride apace, old boys but you fly.” 

“ Mr. Coester, Lshail want your horse,” said the man, as he commenced 
the work of hooking down the eorpee. 

Gem ge langhea sconfully. * Snati T walk, that yon may ride?” 

“ Nay, then, ride alo, if vou will!” Aud the man, as he said these 
words, strove te hftthe bud) (which bad fallen intu bis am=) vn the burse 
before G-orge Crerter. 

G-orge dvew his pistol, and fired right in the steward’s face. My horae, 
fric brened by the report, fed across the common: ina tew moments, [ 
had reined him in aed returned to the gibbet, beneath which | toned my 
friend extended, eenseles-—the man, the body, und the hore, were gone! 

Some time elapsed before George recovered bis consciousness: when 
he did se, | could not induce him tu proceed bome t he would wait and 
vee the return of the body, for we doubied not it would return, We 
paced backwards und forwards beneath the gibhet fur sume he urs, and 
then seated ourselves on the grass, aed leaned against ns foot, heeping 
a sharp look-out tothe right and the left’ We remained in this postion 
umiil the first streaks of dawn, when we were startled by a low neigh 
from my horse (whom I held by the bridle.) ard a slight noise of chains 
behind ;—both tose at once—ihe corpee Was swinging violently overbead, 
as if frum the impulse of a sudden jerk. George's hore, all reehing 
witb sweat and foam, stood Close behind him; but the black man was no- 
where to he seen! 

As we rode «lowly home, we agreed to tell no one of our enterprise, 
and to persue iton the fullowing evening. 

In the course of the day we went secretly to a priest in the town of 
Ww , apriest of the old faith, and we asked bim for a cherm to 
charm evil spints from the corpse of one «hu died in rin, and holy water 
to preserve the watchers from the asraults of Ue fiend; we obtuined 
what we desired, and when evening fell, we proceeded to the gibbet on 
ths common. 

We first sprinkled ourselves, our horses, and their furniture, plenrifully 
with the huly water; we performed the rame o; eration on the compe 
ind the gibbet, and in addition, George climbed the latter, and attached 
the chain securely to the neck of rhe felon, 

We then returned te the town, and again, at the hourof twelve, we en- 
tered on the moor, ard again, on looking beck, we -aw the black man, 
and agnin he ove:tuvk us, and egaia, lnying bis band on George's rein, he 
said, * Gentlemen, you ride hard! bet Lrbink | am in ume—but how is 
thia 7” tur be found he could not check the horse, 

We drew upby the gibhet, and watched bis proceedings ; his face was 
full of rage; be tied, ineffectuslly, to lower the coupe. le was @ 
frightful »ght; the black man pushed and hooked with all bis strength, 
the whole gibbet shook with his ¢ffurts, but the corpse remained im- 
movable, 

* Good night, old boy!” shonted Chester. “ Ha! ha! ha! you have 
met your match, | think.” 

The black man turned te Chester; he shook his clenched fist at him, 
with a slow, yet angry motion, and muttered,— “We +ball meet again.” 

“Iam gled to beat it, old fellow; any civility 1] com shew you, pray 
command. If not engaged, will you sup with us tu-night?—or will you 
borrow my roan bunter, and ride with us to cover tomurrow 7” 

“I will borrow your roan hunter, but not to-morrow. Fear me not; we 
shall meet again.”” And he was gone. 

As George and | rode home, we agreed to name our edventure @ no 
one, not even to our loves, and to take notes of the whule effair. 

About a month after these occurrences, we rode together to cover; ¥ 
was the last day we should bunt that season. George was in high spirite 
for the beautiful Rebecca bad at last named the period for their marriage 
I, too, was heppy, for Mary had balf-promised to make it # double wed 
ding. George talked about the black man, 

“ He must make haste, if he wishes to ride my roan bunter thi 
season.” 

“George, George, don’t jest on that sabject.” But George onl 
laugheJ. 

We bad a gallant run, towards the close of which we found ourselve 
leading the field with one other rider (a stranger on arosn horse) ever 
break-neck country. 

The stranger os the shortest cuts after the hounds, and we felt bound 
to follow wherever he dared to lrad. So we dashed over many # rugged 
bank, and took many @ desperate leap, until at Inst we came to ground 
nearly level, but rising from us in a gentie slope. The stranger led, 


George and | rode abreast. 
We gained the vummit of this cenile slope, and then we saw our dan- 


per: we were on the edge of a precipice, some tbirry feet in height; but 
so sudden was the descent, we saw it not tii too late. Over went the 
stranger, avd as his figure stood for the moment clea: apd d& fined egeinet 
the open sky, 1 saw the features, not to be mistaken, aud the lung otaff 


in hie bund, 
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George d down the precipice. I checked my horse, but it was | 
tao late; he fell over, flinging me fromthe saddle. As I fell, I saw | 
George’s horse fly wildly away, George himself lying pale and bleeding, 
qhile the black huntsman, the dogs, and the fox, went gallantly up the 

ite ascent—I saw no more. When I came to my senses, they were 
hearing me through my father’s gate, and on a litter by my side lay my 
friend. 

[ learned afterwards that my horse was killed by the fall, that George 
had never moved after be had been first found, and that none of the field 
nad seen the black buntsman, though the roan hunter had been abstract- 


ed from the stable, hard-ridden, and left at the gate in an almost dying 
state. 


able, spite of the tender nursing of my gentle Mary, to stir from my 
couch of pain. 1 have been, as you know, a cripple all my life, but I 
have been happy with my beloved Mary. I gave Kebeccs and poor 
George a splendid tomb in our parish church. As for the felon, L pro- 
pr, A to bury bis body in consecrated ground, and the gibbet was 
removed. 


— —— 
AN OLD SOLDIER'S STORY. 
BY AN EYE WITNESS. 


A few days sirce I stopped at the public house in Colraine, aud while my 
laorse was feeding, I sat down in the bar room, and heard a sensible old 
man relate the substance of the enclosed acceunt. 

“ During the revolutionary war, there was a point of land on Jersey 
side of the Hudson, and not far distant from New York, which was the 
ecene of bloody conflict. There were about three hundred acres next to 
the river, from which the wood and timber had been cleared off: and at 
the back of this was a forest. On the cleared point a large number of 
fat cattle, destined to supply the American army, were plaved. 
five miles distant, in New Jersey, there were three thousand light infran 
*ry, under command of Layfayetre. I wasone of thatdetachment. Oar 

iness was to see that the cattle were not taken by the enemy. 


ed and that a large body of British soldiers were landing. My regiment 


was ordered immediately for the point. Rufus Putnam, a nepbew of the | 


old General, was Col. and he was well stocked with the P.:tnam mettle. 
He was a brave officer indeed. 


is tent. We made a hurried march, and upon approaching the edge of 
the woods, the Colenel ordered the adjutant to go forward and see where 
the troops were and what their number. 


and reported they were forming on shore in three columns containing | 


about one thousand each. “ Then.”’ said the Colonel ride back to the 
camp quickly as possible, and tell Layfayette to come on.” When the 
Adjutant had gone, Col, Putnam rode up to my captain, who was Daniel 
Shay of insurrection memory, nd said “ well captain Shay, shall we be 
playing with them until the General eomes,” “ yes” replied Captain Shay. 
“‘ Orders were svoa given to advance to the open land upon the point. 
We now stood face to face with our foes. Firing very soon commenced. 
The cannon from the shipping in the river poured forth their vollies ; and 
the small arms did fatal execution. 
front of the regiment, as calm as a man at home, though the balls were 
whistling about him inevery direction. We worked very fast und for one 
regiment made considerable noive. The corporal at my right hand re- 
ceived two balls through the body and fell dving. I was young, and a 
dying man at my feet, bleeding and gasping, might perhaps cause my co- 
lor to fade a little. Capt. Shay stepped forward, “* George,” said he 
“never mind, ii; I will take his place, and he was good a4 his word, he 
took the corporal’s gun and used it. : 
aecved under, He was bold and kind, I will give him his due though he 
has done unworthy since, for we stood shoulder to shoulder in that day 
of peril. 1 was loading my gun the 22d time, when General Layfayette, 


with the main body of the light infantry, issued from the wood.—Never | 
Wellington was hardly more 


shall I forget the feeling of that moment. 
leased to see Biucher ia the Battle of Waterloo than we were to see our 
thers in arms. The main body formed at once upon our left. 
fayette rode forward. He was an elegantofficer—and neve: did he fill my 
eye so entirely as at that moment—though a stripling in appearance, in 


nam,’ said he ‘how dare you five before I arrived?’ 


, s . 
‘Ob,’ said the Col. «1 thought I would be playing with them alittle.” | 


“« Laytayette, at that moment seemed full of energy and fre—turning 
towards the line and with a loud and distinct voice, nv 
accent—he said ‘ We fire! no! the whole line 
on and drive them where the devil drove the hogs!” 

The effect of his presence and his words were 


beat quick and full. 


eyes never saw. At first the British force charged to meet us, but they 


y oe not stand against us, and fled from the shore, we followed themand | 
ove them into the water; of the three thousand, about fifteen bundred | temptations ithas passed through; the bright pulsations of joy ; the fe- 


got aboard of the vessels—The rest were slain, avd most of them at the 
point of the bay oner. 


I have described to you the most 
which I had ever witnessed. 


I never enjoyed killi en. 
eause | thought it my duty.’ ded rer 


I fought be- 


| of this kind at Livorno. 


| would compel us to make compensation. 


Oue | 
morning intelligence was brought into camp, that several vessels approach- | 


The Adjutant soon returned, | least, and you ask of the garcon, loud enough for all to hear, if there 


. 1d | with. 
Col. Putnam rode back and forth in | fifty of the brotherhood will be attracted by their clamours, and the 
| scene of the port will be renewed. They will ask ten piastres for a car- 
| riage—you will offer five. 


Lay- | 


astonishing. Every heart | 
We did rush on, and such a scene of carnage my | history of mankind, teaches me to look wpon the errors of others in 
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ARRIVING aT AND LEAVING LEGHORN. 


Arriving —1 have visited many ports, [ have traversed many towns ; 
1 have contended with the porters of Avignon, with the facchiné of 
Malta and with the ine keepers of Messina, but I never entered so villain 
ous a place as Livorno. In every other country of the world, there is 
some possibility of defending your baggage, of bargaining for its transport 
to the hotel; and if no treaty can be made, there is at least liberty given 
to load your own shoulders with it, and be your own porter. Nothing 
The vessel that brings you has not touched the 
shore when it is boared; commissionnarics asolutely rain upon you, 


| you know not whence; they spring upon the jetty, throw themselves on 
Rebecca died within the year, and it wasa long time before 1 was | 


the nearest vessel, and glide down upon you from the rigging. Seeing 
that your little craft is in danger of being capsized by their numbers, you 
thick of self-preservation, and grasping hold of some green and slimy 
steps, you cling there, like Crusoe to his rock; and then, after many ef- 
forts, having lost your hat, and sacrificed your knees, and torn your 
nails, you at length stand on the pier. So much for yourself. As to 
your baggage, it has been divided into as many lots as there are articles, 
you have a porter for your portmanteau, a porter for your dressing-case, 
a porter for your hat-box, a porter for your umbrella, a porter for your 
cane. Ifthere are two of you, that makes ten porters; if three, fifteen, 
as we were four, we had twenty. A twenty-first wished to take Mil- 
ford (the dog,) but Milford, which permits no liberties, took him by the 
calf, and we had to pinch his tail till he consented to unlock his teeth. 
The porter followed us, crying that the dog !amed him, and that be 
The peeple rose in tumult; 
and we arrived at the Pension Suisse with twenty porters before us, and 
a rabble of two hundred behind. It cost us forty francs for onr port- 
manteaus, umbrellas, and canes, and ten francs for the bitten leg. In 
all, about fifty franes for fifty steps. Leaving. A diligence is a crea- 


ture thet leaves at a ficed hour, and its passengers run to it; a vetturino 


Four or | leaves at all hours, and runs after its passengers. 


Hardly have you set 
your foot out of the boat that brings you from the steam-vessel to the 
shore, than yon are assailed, stifled, dragged, deafened by twenty drivers 
who look on you as their merchandize, and treat you accordingly, and 
would end by carrying you off bodily, if they could agree among them 
who should have the booty. Families have been separated at the port 
of Livorno, to find each other how they could in the streets of Florence. 


' | In vain you jump into a fiaere—they leap up before, above, behind; 
I could never discern that he was not | 


just as cool and self- possessed when going into battle, as when sitting in | 


and at ihe gate of the hotel, there you are in the midst of the same 
group of villains, who are only the more clamorous for having been kept 
waiting. Reduced to extremities, you declare that you havecome to Le- 
verno on commercial business, and that you intend staying eight days at 


is an apartment at liberty for the next week. At this they will some- 
times abandon the prey, which they reckon upon seizing at some fu- 
ture time, they run back with all haste to catch some other traveller, and 
you are free. Nevertheless, if about an hour after this you should wish 
to leave the botel, you will find one or two sentinels at the gate. These 
are connected with the hotel, and they have been forewarned by the gar- 
con that it will be eight days before you leave; that in fact you will leave 
to-morrow. These it is absolutely necessary that you make your treaty 

If you should have the imprudence to issue forth into the street, 


They will offer piercing cries of dissent— 
you will shut the door upon them. In three minutes one of them will 
climb in at the window, and exgage with you for the five piastres. This 


| treaty concluded, then you are sacred to all the world; in five minutes 


the report is spread through all Livorno that you are engaged. You 


: ’ | may then go where you please; every one salutes you, wishing you bon 
Shay was the best captain I ever | : P y ) y 


| voyage; you would think yourself among the most disinterested people 


in the world. —Demas in Italy. 
I 
Precuctous.—The Crescent City is responsible for the following : 
Spuggle’s youngest, Julia Augusta Spuoggle, said thé other day : 
“Poppy, is walls around forts any relation to sheep ?” 
“ No my love. Why do you ask ?” 


“ Cause [ heard Uncle Bob talking about the ram-parts of a fort the 


| other day ?”’ 
action he was a man—and had Cornwallis seen him as we then saw him, | 
he would not have called him ‘the boy.’ As he apprvached, ‘Col. Put- | 


“ Be quiet child, and go to your ma.” 

“ But Poppy” them are ramparts aint like fish am they ?” 

“No, my child. What on earth put that into your head 7”’ 

“Why cos Uncle Bob said when he was in Flanders one night he was 


| obliged to scale the ramparts ! 
arked by his French | 
charge bayonets, rush 


“ Julia, stop hemming that table cloth, and give this child some pana- 
da.” 


i 


Tue Hearr.—The little [ have seen of the world, and know of the 
sorrow, not in anger. When I take ihe history of the poor heart 
that has sinned and suffered, and represent to myself the struggles and 
verish inquietude of 


hope and fear; the pressure of want; the desertion of 


ue oe | friends ; the scorn of the world that has little charity; the desolation of 
painfully interesting and horrid scene | the soul’s sanctuary and threatening vices within; health gone—I would 


fain leave the erring soul of my fellow man with him from whose hands 
, y 
it came 
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Cansontc Actp Gas Motive Power.—The wonderful invention pa- 


tented by Isham Baggs, Esq , fur London improvements in obtaining mo- | 


tive power by means of “ carbonic acid gas,” is one 80 peculiarly applica- 
ble to the present adaptation of machinery for the purpose of transition 
through the atmosphere, that we do not deem it supe: fluous or uninter- 
esting to furnish our readeis with a brief explanation of its principles, 
In the first place, however, we would direct particular attention to the 
singular advantages which the inventor undertakes to achieve in the very 
ouset of his specification; and these chiefly consist in the so arranging 
its mechanical portions as to render the entire engine comperatively 
simple and beautifully compact; while, from the singular nature of its 
chemical ingredients, the monstrous inconvenience now € xperienced in al] 
steam locomotives, in the additionial space occupied by, and enormous 
weight arising from the ordinary stock of fuel, will be totally surmount- 
ed—thus rendering the whole machine light and buoyant in the extreme. 
The principal exceilense of this novel power, however, exists in the fact 
of the original materials, through the medium of whose propelling energy 
it is set in motion, being recovered in separate bodies by decomposition, 
and thus in a series of admirable operations the same identical volumes 
of gas being used over and over again, without the slightest diminution, 
and with not a particle of expenditure beyond the original outlay. On 
reference to the Mechanics’ Magazine, in which the editor publishes a 
very explicit account of Mr Baggs’s invention, accompanied by three 
explanatory engravings; and, on examining the specification itself, we find 
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| Death or Tecumsen.—The following account of the death of Te 
cumseh, was related by Col. Jobnson, in a speech delivered by him at 
Springfield, lilinois, a short time since : 


Colonel Juhnson said that at his age it was wrong to put on any false 
modesty; aud as he had been called upon to relate that portion of the 
fight which tock place with the Indians, he would endeavor to do so.— 
The Indians were 1,100 strong. commanded by Tecumseh, one of the 

bravest warriors who ever drew breath. 

He was a sort of Washington among the Indians; thatis, they looked 
|} upen him like we did upon Washington. The Indians were in ambush 
on the other side of what we were informed was an impassable swamp; 
but just before the battle came on, a narrow passage actoss the swamp 
was discovered. Knowing well the Indian character, I determined to 
push forward with about twenty men, in order to draw forth the entire 
Indian fire, so that the remainder of the regiment might rush forward 
upon them while their rifles were empty. Having promised the wives, 
mothers ard sisters of my men, before I left Kentucky, that T would 
place their husbands, sons and brothers, in no hazard which I was un- 
willing to share myself. I put myself at the head of these twenty men, 
and we advanced upon the covert in which I knew the Indians were 
concealed. The moment we came in view, we received the whole In- 
dian fue. Nineteen of my twenty men dropped inthe field, I felt that I 





| was myself severely wounded. The mare I rode, staggered and fell to 


the entire adaptation of carbonic acid gas clearly, though elaborately de- | her knees: she had fifteen balls in her, as was afterwards ascertained ; 


ascribed. Yet from the extended nature of these two articles, we may 


| but the noble animal recovered her feet by a touch of therein. I waited 


perhaps be permitted to condense our own outline, culling occasionally but a few moments, when the remainder of the troops came up, ard we 


from each paper, as we deem it either necessary or advisable. 

The object of the inventor, as before noticed, is to evolve carbonie acid 
in the form of gas, and after it has been used for the moving of a piston 
in a suitable cylinder, to adsorb that gas by means of certain chemical 
matters. For this purpose, therefore, two materials are employed, namc- 
ly :—super-sulphate of ammouia and carbonate of ammonia; which, 
being respectively contained in two vessels, are constantly introduced | 
into a strong receptacle called the “generator.””’ The gas, which 
is consequently evolved from the combination of these two liquids, 
is then couducted by a pipe to a cylinder having a piston like the steam- | 
engine, with valves for opening and closing the ports for the induction 
and eduction of the carbonic acid gas. This gas, after each successive 
operation of the piston, is introduced through the eduction pipe into two 
vessels, containing a solution of ammonia, on uniting with which it is 
converted into carbonate of ammonia, which carbonate of ammonia is 
drawn off at intervals into the original receptacle of that material. Thus 
is one of the two ingredients recovered. Inthe meantime, the vessels | 
receiving the carbonic acid gas from the eduction way of the engine, | 
must be continually supplied with a solution of ammonia (for the purpose | 
of taking off that gas), by a pipe connected with another vessel, into 
which the solution of ammonia is received from a ‘‘still;’’ into which 
“still” the sulphate of ammonia is drawn which is, from time to time, 





pushed forward on the Indians, who instantly :etreated. I noticed an 
Indian chief among them, who succeeded in rallying them three different 
times. This I thought I would endeavor to prevent, because it was by 
this time known to the Indians that their allies, the British, had sur- 


| rendered. I advanced singly upon him, keeping my right arm close by 


my side, and covered by the swamp; he vook to a tree, and from thenee 
deliberately fired upon me. Although I previously had four balls 


| io me, this last wound was actually more painful than all of them:. His 
| ball struck me on the wrist. I ran my left arm through the bridle rein, 


for my hand instantly swelled and became useless. ‘The Inciansupposed 
he had mortally wounded me: he came out from behind the tree, and 
advanced upon me with uplifted tommahawk. When he had come 
within my mare’s length of me, I drew my pistol and instantly fired hav- 
ing adead aim upon him. He fell; and the Indians shortly after either 
surrendered or had fled. My pistol bad one ball and three buckshot im 
it; and the body of the Indian was found to have a ball through his body 
dnd three buckshot in different parts of his breast and head. 

[ Thus fell Tecumseh, cried out sume one of the audience. } 

Coil. Johnson said he did not know that it was Tecumseh at the time. 

a ——— 

Soutney’s Lisrary —The library of the late poet laureate is about 
to Le brought to the hammer. The sale of this very extensive and valu- 
able collection of books will occupy between three and four weeks. This 





withdrawn from the “generator,”’ and conveyed to a separate receptacle 
not yet mentioned. The formation of sulphate of ammonia in the “gen- 
erator” being the consequence of the evolution of carbenic acid from the 
mixture of super-sulphate of ammonia and the carbonate of ammonie, 
and, by submitting the sulphate of ammonia to heat ia a suitable 
“still,” or retort. a portion of the ammonia is driven off in the shape of | 
vapor, which is absorbed by water in an adjacent vessel, the remaining | 
matter in the ‘‘still’’ being the super-sulphate of ammonia, which is 
dsawn off into the original receptacle of ‘hat ingredient. And thus is 
the other material recovered. 

For locomotive purposes, however, and likewise for engines of a yet 
more compact nature, the carbonic acid gas is used, without the whole 
process being carried on in the engine itself, ina /iquid form, contained 
in iron tubes; for the same machine there are also another series of 
tubes, charged with liquid ammonia; each of these materials, on asaum- 
ing @ gaseous nature, exerts a pressure independently against the pis- 
tons, and then escaping into a commonreservoir, styled the ‘‘condensor,”’ 
become united, forming carbonate of ammonia, which being subsequent- 
ly decomposed (in a similar manner to the one described above) can be 
re-used. 

. Such are the clear and simple elements of this truly beautiful invention, 
at once scientific in its foundation, and self-evident in its applicability ; 
being based on the incontestible laws of chemical affinity. And consid- 


| 
} 


will give some idea of the comprehensive nature of this library ; indeed, 
most literary persons well know, and most readers would infer from his 
woiks, that Dr. Southey was possessed of a very rich and large collec. 
tion of works on almost every subject, including a great number in the 
dead and many of the modern languages. It is further stated, that iti 
to be removed from Kerswick, for the sale in town. Many of the works 
derive increased interest from being illustrated by manuscript notes and 
commentaries. 
——[—>———_—- 

Anout 4 Bean.—Give us steam-doctors yet in an emergency! Recens- 
ly in the interior of the State of New York, a child got a bean in its throat, 
and the “ anxious mother ”’ sent for the nearest doctor, who was a “ steam 
er.” He examined thelittle sufferer a moment—looked grave—and them 
went to work: Porter bottles filled with hot water, hot bricks, scores ef 
blankets, &c., were applied to the chiid, until was produced a most pre- 
fuse perspiration. The appliances were then removed, and the child ex- 
posed to a strong current of air. This brought ona “ cold ’—the cold in- 
duced a‘ cough,” and the cough threw out the dean as quick as you could 
| say “ Jack Robinson.” What became of the child afterward, oar depy 
nent saith not! 

——_ 

Tue War Text or Wasaixctos.—We learn from the Baltimore Px» 

triot, that this venerable relic of revolutionary times, which has been care 





ering the extraordinary economy of carbonic acid gas, scattered in bound- 
less profusion, as it is, over the whole globe, impregnating the atmos- 
phere, and the organs of animal respiretion, and the delicious verdure of 
the whole vegetable kingdom; and taking into account, also, the une- 
qualled propelling power of this subtle element—we look forward with 
sanguine anticipation to the universal adcption of this wonderful inven- 
tion, and the explosion (metaphorically, not literally) of all locomotives 
woiked by steam. ‘ 
rr 

A remarkable story is recerded of Zalenens, the law-giver of the Lo 
crians, who was distinguished for his rigorous execution of the law against 
adultery His own son, havi: g been guilty, he determined to de prive 
him of his sight, and long continued unmoved from his purpose by the 
earnest and reiterated entreaties of the people. Considering the crime, 
however, as one that ought not to be forgiven, he submitted to the pain 
ful operation of losing one of his own, in order to redeem one ef his son’s 
eyes ; after which time, it is said, the crime of adultery was unknown 
in that state. 


fully preserved by our patriotic countryman, G. W. P. Curtis, Esq., isoe 
its a to Pittsburg, aes it is about to be pitched on the approaching 
Anniversary, near to the field of Washington’s earliest fame. Doubtlesd 
| it will awaken thrilling recollections of the scenes that occurred at Foxt 
Du Quesne and Braddock’s fields, and other kindred spots where tha 
| Father of his Country acquired his richest iaurels. 


— ; ‘ 
A Goop Joxe —The Journal of Commerce has the reputation of being 
| “on both sides , in political matters ; but an incident was related to us @ 
short time since which we consider too good to be lost. One of the edi 
tors of that print, while coming to this city in a steamer, amused himself 
| with a game of chequers, in company with a waggish gentleman, some- 
| times seen about the steamboat office. During the game, the editor, puz 
| gled at its intricacies, inadvertently moved one of his opponent's men ! 
“Take care, take care, Mr. H.,” said the geutieman ; “you are not im 
the Journal cffice just now! you can’t play on both sides in this game! 
| The hit was so palpable as to set the whele cabin in a roar.— 


[New Haven Register. 


——. 
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EDITED BY JUHN BEAL. G M. SNOW, AND FOUWARD Sth PHENS 


THE TWO HEREAFTERS; 
OR THE FIRST AND SLCOND FUTURE. 

There are two Hereafiers—one lying within our reach,—the 
other beyond it. One is God's Hereafier—the other Man's. 
From God's hereatier we are separated by the grave —by death 
—and by all the mysteries of another and a spiritual world: 
from our own hereafier we are not separated at all. We 
belong to 11\—we have gro‘n to it—and whaiever mystery 
there may be is that of a transparent curtain at most, shimmer- 
ing within our reach, and always ready to obey our will, if that 
will be earnest; varying from a hand’s-breadth in thickness, 
through which no man may see, to that of kindling air when 
the bright sun is up, »ccording to our wishes and the stead- 
fastness of our faith. 

Of the eight hundred millions who inhabit the earth, how 

many there are who ever think of this their first Hereafier? 
Hardly one, perhaps, in a hundred thousand ora wmil'ion. The 
great multitude go toiling on for ever and ever, without a care, 
without a wish beyond the now, save where they wander fora 
brief moment or two over the boundaries of that other Future— 
God's Hereafier. Here and there one may build a house, or a tem- 
ple, or plant a tree, or a state, or buy a grave-stone, or beqeath his 
goods to the Prorce, that he may be remembered forever— 
ymong the couniless thousands who are already forgotten: or 
bund a charity, that his name may be had in “ everlasting 
lemembrance ” among church-wardens, trustees and overseers 
of the poor. 

But how few are these— even these —to the countless millions 
that have waked up—and turned over—and gone to sleep again 
with their fathers: bestrring themse!ves for a while above the 
earth, only that they might sleep the sounder within it: to the 
countless millions that have died afier a long and wearisome 
life—t iling and sweatiug, and bearing and suffering, and trying 
to persuade themselves they wire awake, through all thejr 
appointed years, without one thought of the only Hereafier it at 
lies within the grasp of their understandings. Of the Second, or 
spiritual Future, they have talked much, and always the more 
the less they knew about it. Of that other world, before whose 
everlasting gates a shape like the shadow of the universe 
which men call Death, abides fur ever,—of that the few that 
think beyond the hour have sometimes thought. But to what 
purpose? Bewildering and vast contemplation of God’s Here- 
afier, of what avail is it to the health of sowl, or the welfare of | 
the body, apart from its bearing upon Man's Hereafier? Ask | 
the men that have lashed themselves to death, or starved and 
rotted by tens of thousands,—here cast into the fire, and there 
butchered upon the altar: at one time cru-hed under the wheels 
of Juggernaut, and at another duomed to utter worthlessness 
within a temple of a different shape, and not on wheels,—ask | 
them how much it profited creatures buili in the likeness of God 
himself, to forget their relationship to man, or their duty to 
themselvesand to their august lineage. 


| 


Between those who care about no Hereafter, and those who 
labour unprofitably alike to themselves and to others in prepa- | 
ring for a spiritual Hereafter, as if they had nothing to do with 
any other, a f-w may be found—a very few, faiihful and fearless 
—who, trusting to the goodoess of their Heavenly Father, take 
it for granted that tle will take care of them, so long, at least 

5! by 
as they fullow the solemn iastincts of that nature wherewith He 
has endowed them} aud who, believing that whatever may be 
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the fate of thoee who labour only after spirinual good, nothing 
can be known of them till the great day of fival account, (so 
that all the advantages of encouragement and exemple are lost 
upon their fellows.) are ever labouring where their influence 
and example may be fe!t—that is, among living men,—sure that 
if they grapple with the enemy there, their purpose cannot be 
mistaken, and that he cannot be wreng who lays himself along- 
side of any great overbcaring error, and battles with it to the 
last. 

These are they who are labouring for the first Future—man’s 
Hereafter. Can they be much in the wrong? Lies not the 
broad highway to the second Future, God's Hereafter, through 
this? Believing, as they do, that the only imperishable monu- 
ments fur mortal man are the seeds of thought, dropped alive 
into warm and faithful hearts,—and that to just opiuions and 
exalted virtues, belong the only self-perpetuating power that is 
allowed to flourish under Heaven,—can it be wondered at if 
they appear to shut their eyes to spiritual things, and to Jabour 
(in the judgment of the spiritual and the self-righteous) for that 
which profiteth not? Are not the ambitious, and the greedy of 
praise, and the covetous of wealth, all alike wandering from the 
irue path ?—unjust to the holy instinets of their nature, and 
given up to that which keeps them panting all their lives longs 
and hurries them out of the world at last in chase ofa phan- 
tom ?—and all alike besotted? And are not they who live 
neither for themselves nor for the world within their reach,— 
whether they be anchorites or idolaters, monks or nuns, of the 
priesthood or of the people,—are they not grievously in the 
wrong, and greatly to be pitied ? 

Is it uaworthy of man—the Spiritual man—to seek to be 
remembered? If not, why reproach him when he labours to 
that end? There is only one way. To be remembered he 
must be useful,—aad useful not to the spiritualities of another 
world—to the cherubim and seraphim,—not to God's archan- 
gels,—but to his Fellow-Man. But how to his Fellow-Man ?— 
by holding himself aloof,—by stealing away from the world,—by 
denying himself all companionship with the perishing millions 
of Earth ?—or by talking with them, face to face, in the high- 
ways ?—by sitting with them on the bill-side ?—by eating and 
drinking with publicans and sinners ?—and by thinking with 
them? Thus did the Master whom we all acknowledge, or 
pretend to acknowledge; and therefore it is, that we find the 
riches he scattered so abundantly, as he went about dropping 
gold, not into the laps but into the hearts of men—endowed 
from the first with a self-multiplying power, which has well 
nigh filled the earth with thanksgiving, and made that which 
in his day was only man’s Hereafier—a foretaste of ihe second 
Future— God's Hereafter. Why should we not profit by His 
example, and deal with the Living, and not wi.h the Dead ?— 
with mankind as our brethren, iastead of dealing with them as 
heartless abstractions,—mere Spiritualities, who have nothing 
to do with companionship here—and not much with compa- 


nionship hereafier ? 
coi 
A Pausrut Romor.—For the last two or three days there have been 
in Philadelphia rumors of the most painful character relative to the 
th and condition of mind of Mr. Nicholas Bitdle. I+ is ea d that he 
ally laboring under a species of mental aberration, brought upon 
him by sudden reverses of fortune and deep distress of mind. Me. B, 


Delaware, a few miles 


' 
uePa 


remains at his residence at Andalusia, on the 
abuve the city 
—— 


CF Genrral Tom Thumb created # wemendous excitement during his 


Ic ix computed that he kissed 
returned to the American 


visit at Boston, especially among the girls. 
five to the Presideni’s one. Ele bas now 


Museum. 


ot. LE 
07 The committees of the pursue -ctiwwla in this city, have adapted 
Coan's new schowl books as the standad text hooks for these achools. 
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JONATHAN SLICK IN NEW YORK. 


JONATHAN ATTENDS THE PRESIDENT AT THE HOWARD HOUSE— 
VISITS THE PARK THEATRE WITH THE PRESIDENT AND His 
HARNSOME GAL—GUES WITH MR ROBERT TYLER TO HAVE 
HIS HAIR CUT AT CLAIRHUGH'S—TAKES KEFRESHMENTS WITH 
THE LADIES AT THE HOWARD HOUSE—BEDCHAMBER SCENE 
WITH THE PRESIDENT—SERENADE, «Cc 


To Mr. Zepheniah Slick, Esq. Deacon of the Church and Jus- 
tice of the Peace over in Weathersfield, State of Connecticut. 
Dear Par: 

I begin tu feel a leetle sort of better, but nothing to brag on 
yit. I raly believe that I'd a been a gone sucker, if it hadn't 
been for the musturd plasters and the onions that Captin Doo- 
little kept a Gillin’ into me, outside and in, till | can amost feel 
myself sprouting out greener than ever, and twice as strong — 
My gracious! when this ere influenza does git hold of a feller, 
itaint a critter that you can scare off in ahurry. It's the wost 
kind of a down east cold, double and twisted strong ; and if you 
don’t humor it like a cosset lamb, jest as like as not it ups and 
goes off, stuboy, into a galloping consumption ; and the wost on 
it is, it carries you off with it whether you will or no. 

Wal, let me see; I was a tellin’ you about the President, 
and how he seemed tu enjoy the doughaou‘s aad switchel aboard 
the sloop. The old chap took tu it like a nussin baby, and if 
be wasn’t clear grit, and no mistake, arier it, | don’t know the 
symptoms of prime livin’. 

Wal, we went back to the Howard Hotel, and the President 
he jumped out of the carriage as spry asa kitten, and both on 
us run up the steps that open out of Maiden Lane, to git rid of 
a hull swad of offis holders that was a hurrawing at the front 
door in Broadway. 

The President, he took off his hat and slicked down his hair 
a leetle in the entryway, and | pulled up my dickeya trile and 
hauled ov! a corner of my yaller hankecher, and sez I— 

“Captin, go ahead, I’m already.” 

Captin T) ler he shouk out his white hankecher a leetle easy, 
and arter nussia his nose in it a minit, he gin a snorter of a 
tlow, and in he wear, right into the harnsomest room that I 
ever sot eyes on in my hutl life. Nothin that | ever see at the 


Astor House wasa primintoit. The carpetin wasall fivefic d 


off and ¢urlecued with poz:s and green leaves aod morning 


glory vines went 4 twistifying al! over it as uatral as life, aud 
all on ‘em seemed kinder tavgied up and trying to unsnarl all 












over the flour, till it raly seemed like treadinon a paich of wild } as ever, I looked at her, and sezi— 
' 


=—— 
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pozes, with the moonshine a streamin over it; you would 
amost smell the roses when a feller sot his foot on a bunch on 
’em, they were pictered out so natral and temptin. 


A great round table stood in the room like an alfired big toad- 


stool, cut out of a solid tree, and fancified over with the heaviest 
kind of mahogany work, and a great big kind of a brass consam 
stood on it, with a glass wash bowl on the top, all figured off and 
chuck full and a drippin over with fire, that made the hull room 
look as light as day. 
dry good store of the finest sort of white shiny muslin fell all 
over ‘em, tied up and streaked down with blue silk and tossels, 
and with great sticks of solid gold pinted off at the eends, stuck 
through the top on "em and a shining in the light. 
harnsome gals that I told you of aboard the boat, sot round 
so thick that you couldn’! but jest see the way that the settees 
and benches were curlecued off; the cushions were all tosseled 


You couldn't see the winders, for a hull 


All the 


out with silk and civered with velvet, as soft as a young gal’s 
heart, and as blue asan old maid with tu much larnin. Golly- 
oppolus ! didn’t they shine and glisten, and sink down like a pozy 
bed in a hot sun, when them gals they sidled along and slid 
into them, so kinder smoothe and lazy with their silk frocks on, 
them long shiny curls of theic’n a streamin down their necks, 
and them consarned —— I swan it makes me ketch my breath 
ony jest tu think on ’em! I won't say no more Par, or it'll set 
your old blood a bilin, if you be a squire and a deacon of the 
church. As fur the Captia, | swan tu man, I don’t know how 
he stood it! He and I was jest like two stray shotes a run- 
nin loose in somebody's else pun’kin vines, eenamost starved, 
but afvared ta take a bite, fur fear the owners would yell out— 
shew! stuboy! 

The President, he sidled cff to one of the cushioned benches, 
and sot down right in a swad of the harnsomest of the gals, 
They squeezed tugether tu make room for him, and larfed so 
good natered and looked all in a twitter they was so tickled tu 
git him among em ; and there I was, eenamost alone, a standin 
up parpendicular, and a feelin as streaked as a pair of old cot- 
ton trouses in washing time. That pesky barnsome critter 
that wore the checkered ficek aboard the boat, she got nigh 
agin the door, so when she see me a standin there, she pinted 
with that leetle white hand ¢f bern, and sez she— 

“ Why don’t you take a seat, Mr. Slick ?” 

ts waren I, a bowin, “I don't care if I du, jest to oblige 
you;” sodown I sot, but the cushion give so, that E sprung rizht 
upon eend agin, and when I see it rise upas shiny and suoothe 
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“Did you ever!” 

“It’s elastic,” sez she, a puckering up her moutii. 

“ T don’t know the name on it,” sez I, “but it gives like an 
old friend, so I'll try it agin.” 

“ These cushions are very beautiful and pleasant,” sez she. 

“ Yes,” sezI, a spreadin my hankercher over the cushion and 
a settin down, “ they're as soft and blue as them tarnal sweet 
eyes of your’n, but not half so bright.” 

She kinder Ja rfed a leetle cozy, and begun tu play with a tos- 
sel that hung to a corner of her seat, and then she went to 
talkin with the fat woman that sot tother side, like all pos- 
sessed—the darned tanterlising varmint. 

The captin he was as chipper as a blackbird, with the gals 


around him a smiling and a twitterin as tickled asso many trout | 


round a bait. It raly made my dander rise tu see it, and me a 
settin there as lonesome as git-out. There, jist afore me on 
the wall, was a great smashin picter,—a rale pen of gold, with 
a man and a woman a huggin and kissin, and a lookin into each 


other’s eyes, right in the middle on it,—as if there wasn’t 


enough rale live-temptin critters to rile a feller up without 
tanterlizin him with picters tu. 
There I sot, with old bell-crown atween my knees, fust a 


lookin at the President, thea at the picier, and agin at that , 


consarned harnsome critter that 1 took sich a shine tu in the 


morning, till it seemed as if I should go off the handle, all I | 
There she sot, all dressed out in white, with them | 
brown shinin curls of hern a hangin kinder loose down her | 


could du. 


neck, and them round plump white shoulders a shinin through 


the muslin that lay all in white shiny ridges over her bosom; | 


and them blue eyes a looking at everybody but me. By Golly! 
it was enough to drive any human critter into a conniption-fit! 
—human patur couldn't stand it !—But yet I choked in, and 
tried tu feel tu hum, anyway. 
I felt bad, nor nothing, so I jest slanted the old bell-crown a 


leetle downwards, and begun tu drumout Yankee Doodle on the | 


crown, with my thumb and fingers, and there I took it cool and 


easy, movin my head a trifle to keep time, and once in a while | 
takin a kind of slantingdicular squint at the purty gal in white, | 
if she'd | 
been born a trainer—she gin up the fat woman about the quick- | 


tosee how she’d act. The critter took tu music as 


est,—and I could see that leetle foot of hern beatin time on the 
carpet, till the bottom of her frock that lay in winrows all 


around the chair, begun to kinder heave and flutter about likea | 
bed of seed-onions all in flower, when it’s a blowin rather | 
strong. Think sez I, if this ere leetle chance of music sets her | 
feet a goin so, there’s no knowin but a trifle more on it may git | 


into her heart, and set that a jumpin arter the same fashion ; 


so I jist gin my fiagers an extra snap, and let off into Hail | 


Columbia and Yankee Doodle altarnately, till you couldn’t but 
jist tell which was which ; and all the while I kept my head 
turned kinder one side, and a lookin right in them tarnal soft 
blue eyes of hern, till I saw the blood a risin up into her cheeks, 
and them rosey lips begin to flutter agin, and she kinder looked 
towards me as if she felt a hankerin to creep along, and git 
close up to where I sot, like the gal in the picter. I say, Par! 


did you ever see a checkered adder a charmin a bird, with his | 


head stuck up in the sun, and kinder slanted a one side,—his 


mouth wide open, and that are little forked tongue a tremblin | 


in the middle on it, as if it was sot to dancin hy that lazy hum, 


hum, hum, that comes etarnally a bilin up from the pison | 


eritter’s throat? Haint you never obsarved the purty bird, 
half scared tu death, and yit a flutterin closer and closer tu the 
varmini, till by am by, she lights right in his jaw, and lies a 
twitterin there while he’s a swallerin it hull? Wal, Par, jest 
take away the pison, and you’ve some idea how | and old bell- 
crown come the soft sodder round that gal; but I didn’t want 


, time for us tu go tu the theatre. 


_ rate, and no mistake. 


| to git her tu hankering arter me tu much, for nothin’ on arth is 


so likely tocurea chap of a love-sick fit, as tu see the gal a git- 


_ tin’ tu strong a notion arter him; so I gin my fingers another 


snap, tu change the tune, and tapered off intu Old Hundred with 


' a touch of Greenbank, and that froze her down, eyes, feet and 


all in less than no time. 

By am by, the chaps with the roses in their coats, they come 
into tother room, and so the President he got up and said it was 
With that, the gals all hud- 
dled together, and follered the Presideat and I into the great 
harnsome room, where the free-born citizeas had come, and it 
seemed as if they’d never git away ; jest as | was a crookin my 
elbow for the harnsome gal, Robert Tyler he come in, all dress- 
ed out, and a lookin assharp as a two-bladed penknife, but his 
hair, it stuck out every which way, yaller, and a streamin clear 
down his back, till it raly made me crawl all over tu look at 
him; I had kinder took a shine tu the critter, and it made me feel 
awfully to see him make such a shoat of himself, so I left the 
gal tu cut her own fodder; and ] went right up tu him, and sez 
I, in a sort a whisper, sez I— 

“Look a here, Mr. Bob Tyler, sposin you and I go and takea 
walk.” 

He turned round, as good natured as a pussy-cat, and follered 
me right into the street. 

“Mr. Tyler,” sez 1, the minit 1 gotonto the door step, a leanin 
agiu the railiv, and a settling both hands sort of easy in my 
trouses pocket, ‘* Mr. Tyler, between you aad I and the post, I 
don’t like that hair of yourn, it makes you look tu much like a 
manglewozzle beet a running tuseed. A sori of the President 
of these United States, ought tu be noticed for what’s inside of 
his head, and not for such an etarna!l swad of swinglin-tow as 


| that are,” sez I. 
I didn’t want them to think that | 


Atfust, the feller seemed tu rile up a leetle, but he raly has 
got a genuine head and heart tu, and such fellers may kick in 
the traces when you goad ’em a leetle with the truth, but they 
allers give in at the eend. 

“Mr. Slick,” sez he, by am by, “ Mr. Slick, you may be right, 
but some how, these free-born feller-citizens of mine, seem de- 
tarmined tu find fault with me every way; some are jest as 
much sot agin my ideas as my hair !” 

“ Wal,” sez I,“ tu tell youthe truth, and no seft sodder, they 
cant be expected tu believe much more in one than than tother. 
A man that runs so ginerally to hair must be a smasher if he 
produce much else ; sich a crop as that, would wear out the 
richest sile on arth in two years. Now, the only wonderment 
tu me is, that sich a bog of swamp hay as that are, and sich 
poetry as that critter with the long name that you did up in 
varse, could a come out of the same premises.” 

“T hope you don’t mean tu abuse Ahasuerus tu,” sez he, all 
in a twitter. 


“Darn me, ifI du,” sez I. “In the fust place, I haint gota 


| jaw strong enough tu grind out sich a consarned saxafax-roct 


of a word; and then, agin, some of that poetry was prime, fust 
There is one page there, about all erea- 
tion a lying ina sort of a sick, sleepy, darksome state, that no 
man, with a soul in his body, ought tu turnup his noseat. And 
then, agin, when you tell about scorn settin like a sarpent on 
the lips of that long named chap. That is poetry, rale down- 
right poetry. I don’t think I could write better myself!” 

“ Mr. Slick,” sez he, a reachin’ out his hand, is this your rale 
opinion ¢” 

“JT ain’t a feller to say what I don’t think, sez I; I don’t 
look like none of your consarned office-seekers du [? " Is there 
any ile on my tongue when | speak, or soft soap about my 
jints when [ make a bow? As a general thing I take a shine 


_ to that poetry of yourn ; there’s a little too much on it, and you 
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hain’t hitehed one part onto t’other, just accordin’ to Gunter; 
but if there’s a trifle of chaff, it ain't without some plump ripe 
grain tu, and I'll stick up for itas long as | live; but now du go 
and have that hair cut off—it ain’t harasome nor democratic, 
and you can’t afford it.” 

“Why, Mr. Dickins kept his’n just about as thick aad long, 
sez he.” 

“Dickins be darn’d,” sez I, “ he’s no great shakes arier all; | 
besides, what on arth have we to du with the notions of these 
English chaps? That little fat queen of theirs can afford tu 
have as many heirs as she’s a mind tu, she don’t have tu grub 
down tu the hard work and support ’em—though if the serip- 
ters say true, and ‘ they areal! numbered’ above, it seems to me 
that the recordin’ angel must be purty quick at figgers tu keep 
the accounts reckoned up straight; but in this free land of 
liberty the heirs of the President or his children don’t count for | 
nothing, so it’s tu much for you tu find keepin’ for so many. 











Come along now, du! It raly makes me mad tu see the little 
bovs a pokin’ fun at a fine chap like you, jist because you will 
make such a darn’d coot of yourself in the way of hair.” 

Mr. Tyler he put his arm through mine, and sez he— 

‘ Mr. Slick, come along, I'll du it!” 

“Come on,” sez I, “jist up here isa place that I went tu 
once ; the man that keeps it is a fust rate critter, and sings—oh, 
gracious, how he sings; there’s more music iu his throat thana 
hundred mockin’ birds would let off in a month of Sundays, and 
he'll cut your hair as easy as he can sing ‘Green grows the 
Rushes O.’” 

“ What's his name?” sez Mr. Tyler. 

“ Wal,” sez I, “I’ve eenamost forgot, but it’s a downright 
jaw-cracker—as long as a sarmon and as crooked as a cork- 
screw; waita minitand [’ll tell you.” With that F hauled in by 
a street lamp, and arter takin’ that bottle of hair wash that I 
bought for you, par, out of my coat pocket, I tried to cypher out 
the name. Clairehugh’s Tricopherous, sez I,a spellin out the 
words, letter arter letter, but arter all I couldn't twist my tongue 
into speakin’ it out, and I felt streaked enough. “I swow, sez 
[, jist a coughin’ a little, this ‘ere influenza chokes me so I can’t 
pronounce a bit.” 

“Let me see,” sez Mr. Tyler, a holdin’ out his hand for the 
bottle.” 

‘Be careful now and don’t take out the cork,” sez I, “it’s the 
clear critter, and eenajest the smell on it will set your haira 
growin’ till a four ox team couldn’t hold it back. Oh, gra- | 
cious,” sez |, “‘ now du keep your glove on, or the palm of your | 
hand will be all civered afore mornin,”” But he'd got the bottle 
close up to his nose, and was a readin’ away like all nater. 

“ Clairehugh, that’s the name,” sez he. 

“Wal, didn't I tell you so,” sez I, “ come along.” 

With that I ketched hold of the feller’s arm, and in less than | 
no time we were aggin’ upa pair of stairs out of Broadway into | 
one of the purtyest places that ever you sot eyes on. It wasa 
long room, all carpeted off, and sot round with benches covered | 








in and made us a bow that I couldn’t a beat myself. He’sa 
proper nice feller, I can tell you; there ain’ta member of our 
State Legislatur that’s got better manners, or speaks more like 
a gentleman. He seemed tu know what we wanted on him 
the minit he sot eyes on Mr. Tyler; he jest gin his shears a 
twirl, and sez he — 

“ The last fashion, I suppose.” 

* Jest so,” sez I. 

I hadn’t searcely got the word out when down cum a great 
hunk of yaller hair caswash on to the floor. Mr. Tyler kinder 
gin a start and rolled up his eyes so sort a pitiful that I eena- 
most felt sorry for him; but afore I could say so, down.cum 
another bilin’, and in less than no time the critter was trans- 
mogrified till you woulda’t a known him. Mr. Clairehugh he 
rubbed somethin’ that smelt as sweet as a gal’s breath all over 
his head, and when he got up, his face didn’t seem more than 
half so much like a gun-lock as it did before, and there raly did 
seem tu be some shape tu his head. Let me tell you that Bob 
Tyler ain’t tu be sneezed at in the way of good looks when his 
head is combed and his face washed; he’s a cute critter, tu, 
and I take tu him as flies du to a ‘lasses cup. 

I wish you'd a seen the folksstare when we got back to How- 
ard’s Hotel; but they hadn’t time tu say nothin, for the harn- 
some gals and chaps with the roses, and the President and all, 
was jest a gittin into the coaches tu go tu the theatre, so we fol- 
lered suit and cut intu the fust carriage that had any room init. 

They've been a fixin up that Park Theatre quite a considera- 
ble, since | was there. The smashin great curtain that | wrote 
about once, is pulled down and a pesky sight harnsomer one 
hung up instead, but I hadn’t much time tu obsarve it, for the 
theatre was chuck full of folks, and the minit we went in, 
the hull bilin on ’em got up and begun tu fling their hats about 
and yell agin like all possessed. I tell you what, Par, these ere 
Yorkers are nigh about tickled tu death tu think that I’ve cum 
back agin. The President and I, we both got up and laid our 
hands agin our vest pockets on the left side, and then we begun 
tu grin like two whipporwills in a black alder bush, and sot tu 
bowin and rollin up our eyes, till they went at it a consarned 
sight more farce than ever. Arter they begun tu cool downa 
trifle, the President and I we sot down on one of the front benches, 
so I jest gin the harnsome gal a wink tu set down close tu tother 
side, and then the hull on ’em begun tu pile in, till we cutabout 
as harnsome a dash as amost anybody need tu see. 

The Mayor, he was a goin tu set down by the Captin, but when 
he see me, of course he gin way and sot on tother seat. [swan 
tu man, Par, that are Mayor isa prime chap, a rale downright 
gentleman, and no soft sodder. I ain’tjest sartin whether he’s 
a Loco-toco or a Whig; but darn me if he isn’t a fine feller, and 
numbers one on the scale of human nater, They say he’s one 
of the cleverest critters tu poor folks that ever lived. AndI be- 
lieve every word on’t. 

Oh, Par, it was enough to bust a feller’s heart to see the play 
that they wasa acting outin the theatre. There was a poor 


with shiney silk, and ia the middle on it was a great round | old critter that they ealled Grandpa Whitehead, so infarm that 
heap of silk pillars and cushions, one on ‘em as big round as | he coulda’t but jist walk, and he lived with a sunof hisen, and 
a cheese tub, and aboutas high, but all civered and sot off with | usedto play all the time with his little grand son, and spent 


Streaked silk. All one eend of the room, and all around the | 


walls was squared off in checkers, and more than fifty lookin’ | 


glasses was let right into the sides of the room, sot arouad with 
white and with gold sprigs a curlearin’ all around ’’em. One 
eend was all winders, and tother was all lookin’ glasses, and 
one took a picter of tother, till the hull seemed to be one con- 
sarned long room that would take a half hour to walk over, 
though it wan’t so dreadful large arier all. 

We hadn’t more than got into the room when one of the 








biggest lookin’ glasses swung open, aud Mr. Clairehugh walked | for the good hearted critter did'nt know that his son wanted 


all his money tu getleetle wooden hossus and such things for 
the shaver tuplay with—the old grandsire had been rich once, 
and an ungrateful shote that he’d kinder adopted, cheated him 
out of all he bad on arth, and then scrimped out a leetle money 
back agin, twice a year, jisttu buy back his etarnal smallehance 
of a soul from Old Niek. Wal, old grandpa’s son got in debt, 
and he hadn’t nothin tudependon but the old man’s money, and 
then the clever oldcoon upand spent the hull on it the minit 
itcum, for playthings and sugar hobies for his leetle gran son— 
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the money. (h, dear, what mean ccitters this runnin in debt 
does make onus! When old gran pa’sson fuund out that the 
money was gone, he bust rite cut a ewarin as mad as could be, 
and said he'd turn poorold gran sie out a doors—the old chap 
heard it,and it nighabout killed him—the poor old evitter touk 
hishat,and kissed the leevle shaver his g:an son asif his poor 
heart wasa bustin sight there, and then he went straitcff ina 
cold snow storm acryin lke baby withcut a house or hum to 
kiver him. 

Oh, dear, suz, ! couldn’t hold in any longer, but boo-ho-o-o-ed 
Fight out atore ’em all. 1 could'nt a helped it if every critter 
there had been a pukin fun at meforagreatcalf. The galsand 
women folks all wround sniggered out tu, and you never heard 
sich a sighin aod sobbia is all your life! The harnsum gal 
that sot by me, she gin clear out and cried as if she :aly would 
goiato a coovipsion fit. If Id never touk a shine tu the tender 
hearted varmiut afure, [ should a melted down tu see her take on 
60.” Arter all,a gal may be as harnsome as a pictur, but if she 
haint got no feelin for others she never gits ta the core of a 
feller's heart that’s got «ne woth havin. I should’nt a dared tu 
tuch that leeie hand of hern with the tip end of my onion 
grappleany othertime, but when she bust right outa agin so,! 
took hold of her hand afore I knew it, and sez I a bovho ing 
all the time—sez I, . 

* Don’t take on so, now don’t.” 

But shevnly bust out in a new spot, and likeagreat bossy calf 
I had tv jine in agin. 

Wal, by am by,a chap that lived with the scamp that had 
cheated old granpa Wl.i:ehead out«f Lis money, be fuund the 
poor soul a }yin on the door eeanmost froze to death. So 
he took him inal! shiveria and shakin with cold, and his grey 
hair and coat all kivered with snow flakes, and he sot him 
down by the fire and gin hima hunk of short cake and a glass 
of currant wine tu drink, and that seemed tu chick the old 
critter up quite a considerable; by am by his grandarter, she 
was a lookin arter him and cum in, but when the old critter 
found out that his son had been sent iu jail and the family 
had’nt no hum, he flung up his wrinkled hands and his white 
hair flew about and he was as crazy as a wild bear. 

Wal, while he was aknockin away at the doors and hollering 
all sorts of things, the scamp that had cheated him he come into 
the room, a puor sick peaked lookin varmint he was, and he 
ceuld’nt stand the sight of the crazy old man, but went right 
down on his knees and owned that he was the darndest, con- 
sarned, eternal scoundrel on the face of the arth, which was the 
giowine truth and no mistake. Wal,the seamp he paid over 
all the chink, and there was a hull grist of huggin an kissin goin 
on and the old grandsir seemed tu be about as near runnin 
erazy with joy as he had been with trouble. 

Did’nt that gal’s face look harnsomer while all this was a 
goinon! First 1t was wet with cryin, and then a smile would 
bust through that mouth and all over her face till it put you in 
mind of the sun when it comes a steering over a bunch of wild 
roses artera shower. But the old white headed chap and the 
rest on em was a bowing tous from the stage ; so as the Presi 
dent was tu lazy, I’got up and made them a prime bow, for if 
he did’nt know what good manners was I did, and reeled it off 
without scrimpio. 

Just as I got up the curtain came down cachunk, and the 
folks all risand gin me three cheers that made the blood bile in 
my heart like maple rap in a sugar kittle. Then a little lank 
office seekin chap sticks bisself up in the back seats and yelled 
out, “Three cheers for the President.” 

But lord a marsy, cheers aint to be hauled out of a crowd of 
free born citizens like fish from a mi!) pond, twoor three mean 
lookin shotes like him tquee'ed out “burra,” but that bai: 


was'nt timptin enough for koowio fish. I did’nt want tu make 
the President fee! bad, nor jealous, nor nothin, su ] jest gin old 
bell crown a whire, and hollered cut, “ Three cheers for my 
friend the Cap'ia.” 

Gouri did’ut they Jetinto it then ! the ruff with all its picters 
and ecurlieuirs seemed a liftin right up from the walls, hais and 
hankerchers streamed out, and sich a blast of human thuode: 
aint heard every night at the Park Theatre, 

“That will du,” sez [ a sinken old bell crown, and lettin my 
self off in a bow Jike an iled jack-knife. “That'lldu. Now 
Captin I guess wea better go hum.” 

* But U've got to go to the Chatham Theatre yet,” sez the 
Caption, a takin up his hat. “ The Democracy, the Democracy, 
you know, Mr. Slick, that masi be our first consideration.” 

“ You ainta goin Mr. Slick?” sez the harasume gal a lookia 
with them two eyes right into mine, and a clinching them ere 
white fingers over the edge of old bell crown, 

“I rather guess not,” sez I, a droppin my yaller hankercher 
over that pesky white hand, fur it looked so temptin that I was 
afeard the President would want tu git hold on it,and somehow 
a President alers does purty much as he’s a mind tu with the 
gals, except now and tien one’s that got a right idee of her 
place. 

“Wall,” sez I, “Capiin, ifyou're determined to tackle in with 
that arnimal that you jest mentivned, make up your mind tu 
cut your own fodder. } go fur human water in giveral—the best 
part of human nater I take tu be the womin fulks—so, if you'd 
jest as lives, I'\} stay and go hum with the gals.” 

With thar, the Captin Tyler and the Mayor, and the chaps 
with the silk roses went off; but Robert Tyler and I jest hitch- 
ed on'u the womin critters, and took them hum tu the Howard 
Hoiel. The landlord he sent us some diink that was enough 
tu make your eyes water, besides a great dish of pine-apples 
sliced up, sugored off and with wine poured all over em that 
hesot right uoder the glass dish fall of fire, where they lay yal- 
ler and shiney enough tu tempta teetotalar tu break his pledge. 
The women they all drawed up rouud the table, and while they 
were laying into the eatables and drinkables, I jist sidded round 
tu the harnsome gal and took one of marm’s duughnuts out of 
my pocket and [ slid it into her hand. I gin her a wink, and 
sez I, 

* Keep dark, I don’t want tu be mean, nor nothia; [ haint 
got enough iu go all round.” 

She was so tickled that she turned red all over, and eenamost 
larfed out; but she took the hint and rolled the doughnut up in 
her hankercher, not tu make the rest jealous. 

Jest then, | jest slipped out and run down tu the sloop, for ] 
felt a dry agin, and them pine apples made me feel sort of wom- 
blecropped about the stomach. 

When I got back the Capiin he was there, jest a fixin for 
bed; the gals looked wilted and amost tuckered out, but I hope 
I may be kicked tu death with grasshoppers, if Captin Tyler 
diden’t up and buss ’em all—every darned one—afore he went. 
With that, I got up, and sez I, a wipin my lips, sez I— 

“Captin arter you is manners for me.” 

The women they huddled tugether like pullets under an old 
cart, some on ’em gin a leetle scream, and all on’em was in 8 
tarnal twitter—poor critters, I spose they raly were afeard that 
I should’nt kiss any but the harnsomest—but lord a marsy they 
didn’t know me! Iallersdu the fair thing—so like the old wo- 
men with their winter tatters, I tackled the least temptin among 
‘em fust, and gin ’em alla rale genuine Weathersfield smack 
that they seemed tu relish for the onions I'd fed ona hull week, 
gin a flavor tu ii, that must a been prime, arter the Captia’s to- 
baccer lips. Besides the Cap'in’s nose was so powerful long that 
he had ta kiss sideways, which was rather awkard. Wal, 














when I'd gone round, straight ahead, and no flinchio, I tapered 
off wich the barasome gal, but I coula’ut kiss them lips of herm, 
for when a feller rally takes a notion tua gal, he's as skerry as 
a year oldculr. T only jist touched them red cheeks with my 
pou'ers, but—ah, git away !—that one leetle touch made me 
tremble all over, and sot my blood a tiagl ng more than all the 
other ki-ses I give that night, and some on ’em were prime, 
right on the lips and ¢ nsiderable lengthy. 

Wal, jist as we got through, the landlord of the Howard Hotel, 
a nice harnsome chay—he cum in with a great candlestick of 
solid silver in his band, and sez he, a bowia sezhe, 

Does your Excellency wish to retire ?” 

Now my opivion is, that he ought tu have spoken tu the 
Caprio, but as I've been called an excellent feller, ever since I 
can remember, in course it meant me, so sez I, 

“Wal, its my natar tu be rather retirin, so I don’t care if I du, 
comealong Captin, you might as well begin tu practice now.” 

The Captain didn’t seem tu hear me, so we f..lered the land- 
Jord intu a room sot off as harnsume as any we'd seen yet, with 
a great high bed pillared off and curtined over till it raley made 
one sleepy tu lovk at it. There was another glass bow! on a 
stem that seemed chuck full of moonsbiae, and great chairs, all 
cushioned off, and a slab of solid marble that seemed as cold as 
a tomb stone, sot in wood—and on that wasa great white 
Chiny bow! and pitchers, as big as all out doors, and brim ful 
of Croton water—and everything else on arth that a critter 
could think on. 

The Captain he offs coat and boots and gin a dive at the wash 
bow], and if he didao’t sudze his face and hands I never see one 
that did. 

“ There, now, I begin tu feel better,” sez he, a wipin’ off with 
a towel) that locked as fise as a gal’s hankacher. 

I was a pullin’ away at them consarned new boots of mine, 
but the contrary critters wouldn’t give an ioch, heel nor toe. | 
was eenajest out of breath, so I jumped iniu a great harnsome 
chair and histed my leg over the arm, and sez I “ Captain, give 
us a pull.” 

“ That's it,” sez he a larfin, “ everybody wants me tu give 
’em a pull, but none on ’em think tu boost back agin.” 

But he took hold and pulled away like a good feller. I hung 
onto the chair and worked my face round like a gun-lock, for 
he hurt consarnedly, but tu rights off cum the boot, and over 
went the Captin right on eend with the stomper in his hand, 
and keeled up amost under the table. I jumped out of the chair 
and helped him up, and sez I— 

“ Dear suz, you ain’t hurt now, are you ?” 

“Not a bit,” sez he, “I'm used tu hard knocks in the service 
of my friends.” 

“Darn me if I don’t believe that’s the truth,” sez I, them 
friends of yourn will be the death of you yit.” 

“ But never seem tu mind it—chirk up and jest look a here.” 

With that, I went up tu old bell-crown, that 1’d sot onthe 
table, and I took out a bottle of switchel that I'd brought from the 
sloop and put handy, I shook it up, and arter takina swig, I han- 
ded it over tuthe President. He gin an alfired pull—then he 
teok along sigh and went atit agin, till you could hear the drink 
gurgle in his throat as it went dawn. I swan, it did me good 
ta see him. 

Arter the Captin had purty well satisfied himself, he sot the 
bottle down and went tu the marble table; he toak up a little 
white brash that lay there and begun tu scrub away at his teeth. 

I kept a purty good lovkout tu see what he did, for I didn’t want 
the Captin tu think that I'd a been brought up in the woods, and 
so the minit he'd done, I walked up, and % z I— 

“T reckon mine won’t be Lurt by a leetle scrubbin.” 

He kinder he’d on a minit, and then he handed over. 
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“ You're a true democrat, Mr. Slick,” sez he. 

“Jest so,” sez I, a ecowerin away at my grinders. “ Jest 
hand over that are towel, if you've got through, wont you 2” 

With that, I dived iata the wash bow! aod made the water 
fly about right, while the Capiin was a skianiog off, and by the 
time I'd wiped the water out of my peepers, he was a standin 
there, all undressed, with a kind cf -iik pudden-bag drawn on 
his head, and a great heavy tossel a haozin down tu the bin- 
din of bisshirt. Between you and I and the post, Par, Captin 
Tyler aint tu be sneezed at, in the way of good looks, when he’s 
got his coat off—he’s a prime loukin old feller, and no mistake. 

Wal, the Captin he took another swig at the switchel, and 
turned in, sv I peeled off as fast as I could and fullered arter, 

I will say this for the Ceprin, he gives a fellera good half of- 
the bed and don’: crowd. When | first turned io, the bed was 
so sof. and sunk down so that I ketched hold of the Captin ta 
keep from fallin through. But instead of be’n mad, #% some 
stuck up critters would be, he thought I wanted tu lie spoon 
fashion, and turnd over as natural as could be. But the tossle 
cf that silk consarn on his head begin to tickle my nose that 
sot my influenza a workin, and I had a purty severe coughin 
spell. 

When I got over it, the Cap’ain he begun tu ask my opi- 
nion of things in gmeral, | talked right up to him, ava free-born 
American ought tu, and he and |, had a purty considerable con- 
fab—l'd tell you all abuut it, but don’t thiak it jest the thing to 
getall a fellers secrets out on him, and then shell them out tu 
the world. We talked purty nigh on tu midoght, andji-tas a 
genuine snore had lost its way a tryin to get through the Presi- 
den’t nose, a hull storm of music bust out right under the 
winder. The President and I—we jumped right on eend, and 
dived head fured to the winder. There was a hull squad of fel- 
lers a rollin out the mus‘c, and a singin like s» many good na- 
tured pussy cats shut outdoors. Whenthey see the President 
and I stick our heads out, they bust off into Yankee Duodle, and 
reeled it off vill the President and I couldn't stand it; but we 
touk in our heads and broke dowa intu a duuble shuffle, right on 
the spot. Oh gracious! didn’t we put itdswa! It raly was 
a sight tu behold,—the louder they le: off the music, the harder 
we put it down, till by an by they tapered off intu another 
tune, and we broke right cff short as pie-crust, and each took @ 
swig of the switchel. Then we stuck our heads out ag n, and 
I wok off the Captins silk consarn by the tassle, acd gin it a 
swing, while he waved his hand about, and | yelled hurra. 

Oh, Lord a marsy ! if there wasa’t that fust-rate critter, the 
Mayer, cum all the way down tu see if we'd gt tu bed safe. 
Par, don’t forget tu send him a bull barrel of red onions by 
Captin Doolittle the next trip. I've took a shine tu that man. 

The musisoners cleared out, and the President and I went 
tu bed agin. But let me tell you one thing, Par—Captin Tyler 
ain’t a man to be sneezed at—he balks at your consarnd tangled 
up half forenger music, but give him the genuine Yankee Doo- 
dle, and no demisemi-quavers, and he'll go through it heel and 
toe like a good feller ; but if you once put bim out, he'll cut is 
with a double shuffle, and as like as not, smash the fiddlers. I 
can’t write no more tu-night, but remain 

Your loviog son, 
JONATHAN SLICE. 


————— 


Scanpatous Iseixsuation.—Not long since the Montreal Herald, im 
a notice of Mrs. Gibbs, the vocalist, perpetrated the following paregraph: 
* We hope our citizens will testify their sense of the esteem in which thie 
talented iady is held by 2 bumper.” 

Those whvo have the pleasure of knowing this charming vocalist, wil 
repel with scorn the insinuation conveyed. The Herald man mon amend 


hie punctuation. 
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COMMON SENSE. 
- Now ior a page of downright prose! And that our readers 


litical Economy. 


In all the business of life, theory is one thing—practice, ano- | 


ther. To be able to get along without help, we should know 
something of both: and the more, the better, if we mean to 
help others. 

Were a man, who never made a letter in his life, to lecture | 
upon the mysteries of penmanship, he would be laughed at. 


Were a book to appear about horsemanship, or swimmung, or | 


shoemaking—or about anything indeed but the intuitive sci- 
ences,—Political Economy and Architecture—by a man who | 
valued himself on being wholly unacquainted with the subject, 
how would it be received? Who, on earth, would think of | 
* buying it, or even of reading it? We have heard of a Scotch- 
man teaching French—and of English statesmen trying their 
hands at Political Economy: but who ever heard of a French- | 
man teaching Scotch ? or an American statesman thinking for 
himself ¢ 

Suppose a man, who had learned horsemanship on a stuffed | 
horse, or by galloping round a turfed paddock on a Welsh pony, 
about the size of a Newfoundland dog, and just about as unma- | 





nageable, were to call us together, and undertake to show, in a | 
course of twelve lectures of one hour each, how to break wild- | 
horses, and how to clear ditches and stone-walls and Virginia 
fences—what would our rough-riders think of him ? 

And suppose another, who, instead of jumping overboard, and 
buffeting the surges of the great Deep, and wallowing in the 
surf, had learned to swim on a table, should put forth a book | 
on the dusiness of swimming for your life—how would it sell, 
think you ? 

And if another should give lessons in shoemaking, as a mul- | 
titude of women did but the other day—the utmost extent of | 
whose knowledge amounted to this, that he knew the difference | 
between the fore quarters and the jund quarters, the sole and 
the upper leather, and could tell where a shoe pinched him— 
how long should we bear with his presumption ? 

And yet—mark our words—ifa man who knows nothing at | 
all of trade, practically; who has no idea of what men call 
business beyond what he may have picked up from authors and | 
talkers no wiser than himself, chooses to get up a book, or even 
to lecture at large—and there are a plenty that do—about Poli | 
tical Economy, that greatest of earthly puzzles, in the way it is | 
usually explained, he will be listened to and talked about, and 
quoted with reverence and astonishment by persons, who, if they 


nutes, that his best considered propositions were miserable falla- 


as men of business; and that the authors he relied upon were | 
neither, more nor less than blovckheads—pitiable blockheads; 
men who for the want of a little practical knowledge of busi- 


ness, had got bewildered between Adam Smith and Storchi, or | 


Mill and Ricardo, or Say and Carey. 


to shame, and others we shall do as much for, whenever they 
happen to fall in our way and we happen to be in the humor; 
and all we ask of our men of business—and of our statesmen, 


. : . | ° : . 
such as they are, is, that they will be good enough to listen | as well as an absurdity, alike affronting to the common-sense 


patiently, to think for themselves and judge for thomselves, 
after we have got through. 
hear. 


To begin then. Political Economy, we define to be a system 


of National Book-keeping by Double Entry. Household Econo- | 


my is the same thing ona smaller scale—an epitome of the 


| tives—as much so, as the two blades ofa pair of scissors. 


Our motto shall be—Strike, but | 





other. He, or she, therefore, who understands household eco- 


_ nomy in all its branches, understands Political Economy, in all 
may see how much in earnest we are, let it be the prose of Po- | 


its branches. 

Not to was‘e time, however, we propose to begin at once, 
and without more words, upon the first of many leading ab- 
surdities, which we say, are getting possession of our people, 
through the instrumentality of men, who, at the very best, 


| have only read themselves blind upon a subject they never did 


understand, nor ever will understand, till they have had some- 
thing to do with business, and with men of business. 

Not that a man of business must for that very reason be a 
good political economist. By no means. Although he may 
know much that no political economist, who is not a man of 


_ business, ever can hope to know ; still, so far as the great prin- 


ciples of trade are concerned, the mere man of business, nine- 


| teen times out of twenty, isa child. So with the good house- 
| wife or the good manager—if her knowledge is confined to 


practice and she is unacquainted with principles—though less 
likely to go astray than her husband, she is rather to be pitied 
than praised ; and in point of fact is neither a good housewife, 
nor a good manager, only so faras she does understand those 
principles. New cases are continually happening in domestic, 
as well as in National Economy. 

Take an example. Buy where you can buy cheapest is the 
maxim, not only of the book-learned, but of the practical man. 

But how is the maxim to be understood? with or without 
qualifications? Buy where you can buy cheapest! Ay—but 
where will you sel/? Of course, where you can sell dearest. 


_ Such would be the answer both of the Political Economist, and 


of the every day consumer. Here Mr. Calhoun himself would 
not differ from the most accomplished man of business. But 
after all, what is the meaning of the maxim? or rather, of both 
maxims? Are they to be taken together or apart ? One would 
suppose, to hear the prattle in the newspapers, and on the floor 
of Congress, that all we have to do, at any time, is to go to that 
country for our supplies where they sed/ cheapest, without re- 
gard to any other circumstances. And yet, this cannot be their 
meaning. They must mean, if they mean any thing, that we 


should go where you can buy cheapest and sell dearest, Other- 


wise, their maxim is only half a maxim; or downright non- 
sense. There are two members to it; and they are co-rela- 
It 
should stand somewhat thus. Buy where you can buy cheap- 
est—and—where you ean sell dearest. Or—Buy where you 
can buy cheapest—if—you can there sell dearest: or again— 


| Buy where you can buy cheapest—provided—you can there 
had their wits about them, would be able to show in five mi- | 


sell dearest. Otherwise, you have words without meaning ; 


| and mischief instead of advantage, from your maxim, 
cies; that many of his leading maxims were downright nonsense, | 


contradicted alike by all that we know, and all that we believe, | 


For suppose it should so happen that just where you can buy 
cheapest, you cannot sell dearest, but are obliged to sell cheap- 
est; or suppose that just where you can buy cheapest, you 


| cannot sell at all—what then becomes of your maxim ¢?—what 


is it good for? Shall you continue to buy where you cannot 
sell ?—and if you did, would that market, in point of fact, be 


| the cheapest for you ?—and if it would not, then do we ask you 


Some of these wretched absurdities have long since been put | what the maxim itself is worth? and whether it is not calcula- 


ted to deceive, rather than to help you?—and if only half- 


| stated, as it generally is, by the leading politicians—nay, by 


the leading statesmen of our day—is it not of itself a mischief, 


and to the cultivated understanding of man ? 

Let us apply the doctrine, There live a community of far 
mers and mechanics. They wanta variety of household com- 
forts, which they cannot produce. They have more time than 
they know what to do with. In the winter and spring they 
and their wives and children have little or nothing todo. They 

















want shoes, hats, cloths, calicoes, and stockings. All these 
things they can buy of another community, a little way off, 
who manufacture them at one-hal{ the price, or with one-half 
the labour, if you will, which it costs the farmers and mecha- 
nics to produce them, aceording to the computation of political 
economy : that is, the husbandman or blacksmith may be three 
or four days making a pair of boots, which the bootmaker, who 
has been brought up to the business, and does nothing else, 
will turn off in a day and a half, or two days at furthest: and 
it will take the farmer’s wife another whole week, perhaps, to 
knit a pair of stockings, or to weave cotton-cloth enough for a 
shirt, which in the other community, by the help of machinery, 
and the division of labour, might be turned off in a few hours. 

Here steps in the political economist, and begins to harangae 
the farmer and blacksmith about their shameful ignorance of 
political economy, and about the folly of wasting their time, 
and allowing their wives to waste theirs in the production of 
that which they can buy so much cheaper. 

“ Always buy where you can buy cheapest! my friend,” | 
says he. 

“ Agreed!” says thefarmer. “But what is the meaning of 
cheapest ?” 

“Where you can buy for the least money.” | 

“ But if I have no money ?” 

‘Ah! but you have money’s worth—you have your wheat 
and your corn,—your hay and your cattle,—and whatever you 
produce upon your farm; in other words, you have your labour 
to exchange for the labour of the shoemaker and the eloth- 
weaver. 

“True. But suppose the shoemaker and cloth-weaver do 
not happen to want any labour, nor the product of any labour, 
—neither my corn nor my wheat,—neither my hay nor my 
cattle,—what then ?” 

“Why, then, you must goto another market, where they do.” 

“ But suppose I can find no such market? or only at such a 
distance that the cost of transportation eats up my produce 
before I get it there—so that farmers who live nearer can 
undersell me ?” 

“ Why, then, to be sure—dut such a case can never happen.” 

“ Never happen! Why, sir, it happens every day—it hap- 
pens everywhere. Did you never drive a nail for yourself—nor 
tighten a screw—not whittle a plug for a cider-barre] ¢” 

“To be sure I have.” 

“And why? Why didn’t you send for a carpenter ?” 

“Because it wouldn’t have been worth my while.” 

“ Just so, my friend, is it with the great majority of our 
husbandmen, mechanics, and our labourers out of our larger 
cities. It is not worth their while to go abroad for the litile | 
they want. They and their families have a great amount of 
leisure time—whole days and half days—thousand half hours 
—little odds and ends, which they wouldn’t know what to do 
with but for this tapping of shoes and sugar-maples, and this 
whittling of ox-bows, and knitting of steckings, and weaving of | 
cloth, instead of buying where they can buy cheapest. If they 
had ail enough to do, and always,—and if what they produced 
could always be sold ata fair price,—then, to be sure, they | 
might well agree to buy where they could buy cheapest, be- | 
cause there, by the supposition, they might sell dearest. But | 
for this very wastefulness of which you complain, these far- 
mers and blacksmiths and their families would lose weeks and 
months of time every year, which by their present thriftiness 
they manage to find for old age and future comfort. They had 
better work for nothing and find themselves, than be idle—and 

this they know. But they do not work for nothing when they 
work inthis way. They have a comfort in wearing what their 
wives and daughters, or husbands and sons have made with 
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their own hands: and the doughten stuff stands no chance with 
it for strength and wear: and they feel dependant only upon 
their Maxer and themselves.” 

Now—to your maxim again. Suppose that the farmer, 
instead of buying where he cou/d buy cheapest, should take it 
into his head to buy where he could sell dearest, and nowhere 
else—what would you think of him? Yet that is just what 
you—and our leading statesmen—recommend. You say—buy 
where you can buy cheapest—without regard to purchasers. 
Which of these two were the wiser man? Are not both 
simpletons—poor, short-sighted simpletons ? 

One word more—and but one. Suppose it should so happen 
that just where, if he had the money to pay for it, the mechanic 
or farmer could buy cheapest, just there he must either sell 
cheapest, or not sell at all: would not a new question arise? 
And if there happened tobe another community where, although 
the articles he wanted were not sold so cheap, he could sell 
what he produced, or exchange it for a higher price than 
elsewhere—would he not, as a man of common sense, be obli- 
ged to fling all these maxims to the wind ? or put a new inter 
pretation upon them ¢—and judge not by the words cheapest 
and dearest, but by summing up the advantages and disadvanta- 
ges and striking the balance? Instead of saying, buy where 
you can buy cheapest,—or, buy where you can sell dearest—it 
were about as wise, and might be much wiser to say, buy 
where you can sell cheapest,—the maxim, properly expressed, 
would be, buy and sed/ both wherever it 1s most for your advan- 
tage—all circumstances being taken into consideration. 

Need we «ay another word to show the alarming absurdity 
of this particular maxim, put forth as it is, and generally under- 
stood as it? And yet we venture to assure the readers of the 
Brother Jonathan, that this is but one ofa hundred or so, a8 
fruitful in mistake and mischief, that are now regarded as first 
principles in the science of Political Economy—as they call it, 
More hereafter. 

—-nasiiiaiaamaaeing 

Mr. Rice's Horet, at New Recuecte Lanpina.—We are ac- 
quainted with no public house in the vicinity of New York, that can in 
any way compare with the airy and spacious hotel, kept by Mr, Rice, at 
the New Rochelle Landing. The house occupies one of the pleasantest 
locations on the river, and is suriounded by rural walks, shady retreats 
and facilities for every kind of enjoyment, that a country life can afford. 
To these are added the luxury of an excellent bathing establishment, 
conveniéacies for boating parties, and horses for the accommodstion of 
such visitors as prefer a morning or afternoon ride through the beautiful 
scenery to be found everywhere in the neighborhood—nothing can be 
more delightful than the prospect commanded from many of the front 
sleeping apartments—a fine view of the river, with distant woodlands, 
and all the shipping as it passes to and from New York, can be obtained 
from almost every room in the house. While the indoor convenience of 
newly furnished rooms—light and airy—with irreproachable linen, and 
chamber conveniences of every kind, render the interior of the Hotel, 
quite aa agreeable as its attractions of water and scenery. We need say 
nothing of the table which Mr. Rice spreads for his guests. Those who 
have tasted its luxuries, will require no remembrances, and those who 
take our advice and run down to Rechelle during the hot summer weeks, 
may possibly meet with a pleasant surprise in this particular. The boats 
only charge 25 cents, for a trip to New Rochelle, and we have decidedly 
made up our minds to take at least two shillings worth of the steamboat, 


| with as much fresh air, and cool scenery as these hard times will admit 
| —especially as the mansion is brilliant with ladies, and offers such induce- 


ments, as attractive servants, good wives, and a lovely accomplished 
mistress to overlook the whole—with moderate prices too. Decidedly 
we go to the Neptune house this very season. 
—= 

Warpen Lixcous.—We are gratified to learn, says the Atlas, that 
measures are in train for raising a sum of money, by subscription, in aid 
of the large family of this faithful public servant, left destitute by the mur- 
der of their father and protector. 
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Mihs. SUUTHEY AGAIN. 


The Engli-h paper which first published the preposterous charge, re- 
garding the extract of Mes. Syurhey’s letter, to be found in Mes. Sigour 
ney's buck on Evglant, gives as his authority, a letter written by Mes. 
Sou hey herself, to some frvend in England. Now this mater does not 
resolve itself into a single question of veracity, resting between two dis- 
tingaisbed ladies. Mrs Si- 
gouruey has entrusted the original letters now in dispute, to several of ber 
intimate 


There cun be but one deduction drawn. 


friends, who have compared and perused them critically. 
That she did nut give them to the world, word for word, was owing to 
het own delicate sense of hhunor—the levers contained some private mat 
ter which Mrs. Sigourney does not even no 
making public. But enough t 
cortent»—ithe editor of the 


v, deera herself justified in 
ive seen the letters to answer for their 
Heriford Courant—Mr. Wadsworth, and 
There is but one reply to render back to this charge. 
We take the responsibility—and with full proof of what we say—insist 
that if Mre. Southey bas in truth given sanction toa report that our coun- 
try woman has in any way ga:bled or altered a sylluble of her letter, she 
asserts that which has no foundation in fact, and is either mistaken or is 
guilty of a premedisated untruth. If she is not blamable in having written 
the letter spoken of by the English editor, she bas sanctioned an untruth 
by her silence. Mrs. Sigourney did not aller a word of the letter an ex- 
tract of which is published in‘ Pleasant Memories cf Pleasant Lands.” 
The assertion is uuerly without fvundation, let who will repeat it. This 


is strong language, but not one whit more positive than we are prepared 
to sustain. 


many others. 


— 

GS We understand that the Ejnscopat Convention recently held in this 
city, tovk the preliminary steps, for the erection of a murul tablet to the 
memory of the late Bishop Griswold. The tablet will be set up in Tri- 
nity eburch, We trust, and we doubt not, that Mr. Brackett, the xculp- 
tor, will have the execution of this work. He has a beautiful model for 
such a tablet, now on exhibition at his room.—Buston Mere. Journal. 

We had the pleasure a few days since, while on a flying visit to Boston, 
of visiting the studio of our friend Brackett. We saw the model above 
alluded tu, and are convinced that a mure appropriate and beautiful me- 
morial of that good man could not be obtained. We sincerely trust it 
will be adopted by the Convention ; indeed we understood that such 


@ decision had been arrived at. Brackett bas improved much since he 


left this city, his conception and execution have become matured, and 
many of the works of art which adorn his studiv, bear the stamp of tue 
Genius. One of the busts in particular, recently finished in martle, is 
worthy of the chisel of Thorwaldsen or Canova. The gem of the col- 
lection however is “L'ttle Neil” an impersonation of that beautiful crea- 
tion of Dickens. There is a pensive thoughtfulness, and a look of 
[eemature care in the expression of the face, an unstadied grace and 
harmony in the po-itim of the person, which shows that the sculptor has 
evwght and prisoned in his work, the true conception of the author. Ik is 
& sweet picture and we sat an hour gazing upon it drinking in its humble 
quiet loveliness, until we became lo-t to the world around us, and learned 
to love her as the poor old man did, in whose long and weary wanderings 
Nell went hand in hand. None sould visit Boston without calling upon 
Brackett. 


ciated, and that patronage, which oftener finds noisy pretension, than 
modest merit, has at last bestowed some of its favors on this truly great 
artist. 


—_— 


one of the most extensive and delighiful panoramic views imaginable. 


Seaward, it extends out tothe broad Atlantic, embracing the harbor with 


the green islands sleeping on its bosom, and its everchanging water life, | 
Massachusetts Bay, the recky promontory of Nubant, the towns of 


Lyon, Salem, Newburyport, &ce , Boston Ligh 


House, &e. 


and orchards, while Coarles River, like a ribbon of silver, winds in 


tortuous sweepings throvgh the green vallies, spanned by numerous 


Directly beneath you i+ the town of Charlestown, ever: 
lane, and zarden visible as if marked 


bridges. 


or 
, 


looking like an immense irregular macs of bricks, with not a sign of green 


thing to be seen about it exe “pliog 


looming up over ali lke agiganiic wa'chtower, 
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| Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Steele, G 
1 on a map, and on the left, Buston, 


C pps Hil and the State House | 


a 


steam power. The fixtures are all very strong, aud these is no danger in 


The genitemanly contractor, Mr. Savage, ia always in at- 
teudance, and gives any information desired by visiture. 


the ascent. 


—_- 


LITERARY. 


Cravs Live axp Seeecues —Mesare Greely & McE'rath, of the 
Tribune, have just publi-hed a compl-te edition of the Speeches of 
Henry Clay. from 1810 wo 1842 inclusive, prefaced by an Original 
Memuir of Mr. Clay, written with great vigor and beanty. The whole 
furms two octavo volumes of over 1100 pages, with three Engravings, 
including a portrait of Mr. Clay, on steel, and is efiurded in paper cov- 
ers at the exceedingly low price of One Dellar. In strong binding it 
will be $125. A+ acontribution to the political and civil Hi-tery of our 
country, this work has strong claims tu public favor, since Mr. Cray hae 
been intimately connected with the government, and furemost in the dis- 
cussion of every great question of National Policy for more than thirty 
years. Whoever wishes to see what can be well said on ome side, at 
least, of all those questions, will find ic furcibly set forth in the speeches 
of Mr. Clay. By those who concur with him in sentiment, te is re- 
garded as the Man of the Age ; by all, bis talents and effectiveness as @ 
debater and legislator are cheerfully acknowledged. We preaume, 
therefore, that an edition of his Life and Speeches, aff rded at so lowa 


price, cannot fail to secure a very general circulation. (160 Nassau street, 
New York. 


Tue Taisa Sxetcu Boox, by Mark Anthony Titmarsh: J. Win- 
chester, N. ¥.—AIl these who remember those capital articles “ The 
Yellow plush Correspondence, '' published some three or four years since, 
will have a vivid appreciation of the treat they have in store in reading 
this book. Mr. Thackery, whose travelling title is Tittnarsh, has given 
usa volume full of fun, sketches of Irish life and Irish scenery, anec- 
dotes, personal adventures, &c., “with picters to ma’ch,” and from it we 
can probably get a better idea of the present condition of Ireland than 
from any other source extant. The author has evidently an eye to the 
humorous and ludicrous in all he sees, and has made a most capital book 
for a summer day’s reading. The work is well got up by Winchester, 
and in a much more convenient shape than his previous publications. 


Cronwrarr; or The Field of the Green Banner, by Joba Augustus 
Shea: Appleton & Co., N. ¥.—Mr. Shea is well known by bis fugitive 
contributions to the literature of the day, the most popular of which is 
probably, “‘ The Address to Ocean,” commencing— 

Likeness of Heaven, 
Agent of Power, 
Man is thy victtm— 
Shipwreck thy dower, 
and he has now ventured upon a long poem descriptive of a portion of 
the history ef his native land. With the thread of the story is e»twined 
some love passages of the Hero,—fur what were poetry without a leaven 
of love—and the whole is wrought up with great power and beauty. We 
simply announce the publication this week, and shall endeavor to find 


| rvom in our next for a lengthy notice. 
We are truly happy to learn that his merits are being appre. 


Laviss’ C. mpaNtow.—The Jaly number of this favorite periodical is 


unusually rich in embellishments. Ic has three steel engravings,—** Sir 


| Roger de Coverly and the Gypsies,” Hyacinth,” and the “Page’’; all are 
| very beautiful, and of a more finished execution than magazine plates 
Busxer Hitt Moscoment.—Tue summit of the monument affurds 


have of late exhibited. * Hyacinth” iva sweet picture of playful happiness. 
The countenance of the girl on the left is one of the most beautiful we 
ever saw in an engraving. The story of Mr. Ingrabam,—* Carlota, the 
Nun ef San Eliseo,”’—is a powerfully written tale of the horrible school. 


| Mes. Sigourney has furnished a sweet, touching article, which nonecan 


Landward, | 
the view embraces hilland valley, gai dens, parks, cultivated fields, furests, 


read without a warmer feeling forthe author than was felt befure. “ The 
Ship of the Palatines,” by W.G Simms, is worthy of the pea of this dis- 
tinguished writer. The other contributors are Mra. E let, Mis Orne, 


G. Foster, Lieut Pottoo, Wm. B. Tap- 
pas, Wm.G Howard, &c. 


Tre Maonotra, for June. This magazine is really too good for the 


people of the South. Were it something sprightlier and pleasanter, the’ 


compa ative ly worthless, ic would yay better. And by the by, ap aking 


| of pay,—Can it be possible that high minded men—the men of the South 


The view well repnys the fariguing ascert. Visltore, however, can, by too—ean suffer another of these Southern Literery enterprizes to go 


paying a small ,ratwity, be carried up the centre of the shaft in a car, by 


down befure their eyes; fur the luck of what ie honestly duc the proprie 
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tors! Bbeme on the wreiches, who have so Jiule of commen decenry, 
to vay nothing of commun honesty, as to wii bold the miserable piuance 
they owe ! Would they dole out their charities to publi-hers—as pub- 
lishers are obliged to dole our theirs to authors, when they do it so 
grudgingly, and so jJate, es to sender them almost worthless? Are 
mogezine debts ond newspaper dues no longer debis of honor? We be- 
serch our southern friends to wodk up and cart their eyes over Mr. Pen- 
dleton’s STaT+ MENT, on the covers of their bouk, a: 4 see to what they 
have driven » wan, having cunfidonce in Suutbern promises, and Suuth- 
ern temper, 

New Mirror. 
to see that the Minor must succeed. 


Willis, we see, is getting in earnest. Now we begin 
1G P. Morris and N P. Willis 
cannotcarry & ne wspape:—and such a newspaper—triumphantly through, 
then the seot of the world may as well bang up th: ic fiddles. 


A Dictionary Geographical. Statistical and Historical of the Va- 
rivus Cowntsiva, Places,and Principal Natural O%jects inthe World. 
—By J.R. MCulluch. This is the commencement of another of tho-e 
useful enterprises, for which the Bi: thers Harper, are becoming so just- 
ly cek brated. The work of M Culloch is admitied te be one of the 
must comprehensive and valuable of its class, and the publishers in order 
to secure greater fullness and accuFacy to those portions relating to Ame- 
rica, have engaged the valusble services of Daniel Haskel, A.M., for- 
merly President of the University of Vermont, a gentleman than whom 
there is none more capable of performing the task to the sati-faction of 
the public. The work is published in numbers, and is illustrated hy se 
ven large maps, one of which accompanies the present number, being 
“The World oo Mercaton’s Projection.” Wecannot commend too highly 
the publication of works of this useful character, and we trust to see them 
multiplied and cheapened until every family in the Jand has a library of 
them. 

Wnas cy Lonp Byron: Cary & Hart, Philadelphia. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 of this beautiful serial edition of the great Poet's works have been 
issued. Je is iilastrated with splendid steel engravings, and is printed 
on large clear type on fine white paper. Ic is really a beautiful edition 
and should be well patronized. The third number, now before us, cou- 
tains Lara, The Siege of Corinth, Pasisina, The Prisoner of Chillon, 
Beppo, and Muzeppa. 

Tue Fanuer’s Excyctorenia.—We have No. 9 of this useful re- 


publication. We can warmly commend it to our agric-ltural friends. 


Sin Jonns Froisants Curonictes —We have received from Win- 
chester, 30 Ann sireet, the thiid number of this work. We have befure 
spoken fully of it. 

Lectunas on THE Epistte or Paut to tue Romans, by Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D. : Robt. Turner, New York.—No. 4 of these eloquent 
lectures has been issued. 


Tur Haustep Mercuaxt—By Harry Franco.—Mr. Allen 129 Nas- 
sau street has sent us No. 3 of this well written and interesting tale. 

Tue American Raitroap Journat, for July, Edited by George C. 
Schaffer, and D. K. Minor, It contains moch valuable information upon 
the subject it is devoted to. 

Suaxe:PEanes Works—Harper and Brothers, N. Y. The eighth 
number is befure us, containing Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Othello, 
which finishes the plays. This number also contains several of Shakes- 


peares long poems, sonnets &«. 


Tae Fone is Doaxe street.—I will be remembered that a short time 
since, a fire occurred at the corner of Duare and William streets, whieh 
extended to the hair-cutting establishment of J. P. Antuonr, 13 Duane 
strert. Ja consequence of this fire, Mr. Anthony's business was broken 
up, his goods scatiered and destroyed, and himself obliged to open a 
small shop on the opposite side of the street. We now learn that An- 
thony’s olf stand bus been rebuilt upon a larger and handsomer scale, 
pod that be himself is**bock agin.” This is good news, fur, individually, 
John isthe most accomplished artiste in bis line in the city—everything 
about bis shop is always neat and clean, and in apvle-pie order—and 
persons who once visit there are sure to call again. While on this sub- 
ject we would also say that Juhn has the reputation of being the best 


wig muker in town, 
_—_— 


CF We are desirous of knowing if Ma temoiselle Calyé, of Niblo’s, is 
any relation to Ole Bull, the great violinist. 


try a pour author's temper, it 1s a steel pen that flings 
your ink about with no sort of deterence tw your wishes 
iu the matter, and oecasivnally tears a hole in your paper, by 
way of ornament. We have got half a duzen boxes, and a whole 
regiments of cards bristled over wi h peas and pen holders, of 
all stamps and pulish, but it isa miracle if one ever becomes 
useful in our hands, sive these manulaciured by, and bearing 
the stamp of G. C. “Yright & Co. 
this establishment is truly astonishing. A while since Wright's 
National Pea was, in our opinion, the most perfect thing ever 
invented in metal, but now the Kuickerbocker Pen, the Note 
Pen, and the Washington, each claim an equal tribute of praise 
though each has a distinct merit of its own, and is adapted to 
the different bands that are to wield them. 


just given a trial on rose +cented paper, iutended for a lady. 
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Waicut's Pens.—If there is anything on earth calculated to 


The variety produced at 


, A new quill cannot 
be more light and delicate than the Nute Pen which we have 


Vhen give us the substantial Knickerbocker, or the elastic Na- 
tional fur newspaper manuscript, and such business letters as 
one is constiained 10 write on fuulscap, and seal with a broad 
red wafer. There is substance and durability in them! They 
never go snapping and flinging ink, atrandom over your paper, 
but wear out, when they du give way, reluctantly and io hard 
service. Ia short, ihe pens that come from this manufactory, 
last lunger and work beter than any article of the kiud that we 
have ever experimented with. ir. Slick, who never u-ed 
any'bing but a thick goose quill in his life, has been persuaded 
to try oue of the Washingwwa Pens, and pronounces it “ prime.” 
——— 
O> Mr. Kendall, editor of the N. O. Picayune, is preparing for the 
press an interestirg series of papers which ay peared some time since 
under the tide of * Santa Fe Sketches.” 
rr 
Gaeat Fire—A Vintage Vertnoven —The Montreal papers of 
Wodnesday anvounce the entire destrucuion of Boucherville, a village on 
the vppusite bank of we St. Lawrence, conieining sume two hundred 
houses and abow a thousand inhalmtants. A fire hoke out e lule after 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, and is supposed to bave caught from a spark 
from the steamboat Coambly, which paseed a short time before, Toe 
church, priest's residence, and indeed uimost every hou-e in the village 
were destroyed ; and, suys the Montreal Herald, a‘ lint of the suff-rerg 
will prove a een-us of the village.” They bad no fire engines in the place, 
and, strange as it may appear, none was sen from Montsenl—although 
the fire was seen there almost from its commencement After the fire 
was over and the desiructiva complete, the authurties uf Muawueal sente 
quantity ut provisions fur the sufferers, ’ 


The fire at Boucherville, near Montreal, as was supposed, was cansed 
by axpark from the steam oat St. Louis, wich set a stable on fire, whence 
the flames spread in every direction. No lives were beer, but one child 
was very severely wounded. Much property was plundered. and several 
boat loads were taken away. Tne church was insured fur £500—about 
one fourth uf the uss. 4 
a 
Provipentiat Escape From Death ey Licutsixe —Durirgathunder 
storm vn the LGcb, the Norwich Cr, lelegrapts stares, that a lody named 
Couper, residing vear South Berlin, was stuck by lightning. She was 
sitting in a chair at the time, with a young child in hee arme, which was 
not burt or even stunned. She remuined in a sitting posiure, but her 
busband, discovering something unu-ual in ber appearance, approached 
and tuund ber senseless. Dr. Blin Barris, of that village, baving passed 
the house a short time previous tw the calamity, was sought, and arrived 
at the dwelling in some 20 minutes afterwaid—a circamstance to which 
she probably owes her life—There was no mark lefton her person, nor was | ’ 
it possible to determine where the fluid entered the house. The husband ! 
evcaped, except a slight injury to his heels. 
—— a 
Epviton Merverev.—An all sy wok p'ace at Vicksburg, on the 7th 
inst., between Dr. Hagan, the etitor of the Vicksburg Sentinel, and G. W. 
Adams, son of Judge George Adams, of Jackson. Mississippi. As De. 
H. was passing from his boarding house to his office, at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, Adams walked up behind ond «truck bim with a cane; 6 
scuffle ensued, both falling tothe ground. Adams drew a pistol from bia 
pocket while down, and placed it at the back of Hagan’s head ; the ball 
entering the spine, caused instant death, 
aii 


We-t Pout Acapemy.—The Committee on Military Affaire in the ; ' 
New Hamp-hive Legisiature, to whem wa< re ferred « resolution ta rele i 
tivn te West Point Academy, reported several resclutivne declaring the 
institution to be aaworthy of suppert, and io-trncted their Seuntors and 4 t 
R-pre-entatives to vote againet BEY Bppreperal bonis for the support of the . oi 
Instiution, and te vote for, and ue theire Mf uts  bave the same eutively 
abolisted. The resulutions w re ed onee 

ee 


Mr. N. Longworth, of Cine tenacs, was presented the Astronomical $.»- 
ciery of that eny + se for ts O »ervatory It conte of four nerves of 
givund, on one of we highest tills oo Ube eastera side of the wa. 
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RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


REPLY TO MR. NEAL'S LECTURE 


BY MKS. T. J. FARNHAM. 


(Concluded from our jast.} 


There are other grievances named, such as are the growth of bad 
legislation, for which redress must be sought at che hands of the cther 
sex. They are responsible for these, and must take the censure which 
they call down. 
property-rights. 
may be taken from her through the villainy or misfortunes of her husband 


—nay, such a nonentity is she in the eyes of the law, that while she i 


Thus, women are very insufficiently protected in their 
Every penny which a woman has inherited or earned 


weeping over the coffin of her husband, the merciless clutchess of a legal 
process may be laid on her long-loved home, and she be made a stranger 
init. Almosteverywhere, too, when aman dies, his heir may render the 
woman who has helped to atnass his fortuné a dependant in the very 
home her hands have made! These are wrongs, and wrongs, too, of no 
small moment. They should be protested against by every honest per- 
son ontil redress is granted. 

But, that woman “ is excluded from ali offices of honor or profit” (if her 
holding them would bring her into relation with the civil or political 
existence of the people)—“ that she is denied all participation in govern- 
ment,” is precisely as One wiser than we are, ordered it. It is to be 
hoped that the official records of this Republic may be handed down to 
posterity without the monstrous anemaly of a female name appearing 
upon them. 
mothers and wives of freemen—as office-holders and politicians, rever! 


We may be proud to grace the annals of uur history as the 


Here, probably, lies the gist of the whole question. A few social grie- 


vances which we alone, or we best, can abolish,—a few civil wrongs, 
which some persuasion on our part would induce our legislators to 
amend,—and the question is left to stand upon the exercise of equal 
“* political rights.” 

Here again recurs the question—what is Freedom? 


It is answered in 
the words of our Revolutionary Fathers, viz., that people are free only 
when they make, expound, and execute their own laws. True—but our 
fathers had not then discovered what it has remained to this age to 
announce—that the interests of those men who shed their blood in the 
Revolution were directly opposed to the interests of the women who 
staid at home and cheered them on! There is a grand distinction to be 
made hereafier. When the historian speaks of a revolutionary struggle 
among a people, we shall ask, among whom !—the men, or the women? 
—because he should know that if the men fought, their “ interests being 
directly opposed to those of the women,” whatever rights they secured 
have not at all meliorated the condition of their wives and daughters. 
Of course it must follow that the interests of the women are directly 
opposed to those of the men, and consequently one or other of the parties 
must be in the ascendant, or struggling for it. There can be no harmony 
between two parties whose interests are opposed to each other, except 
po far as they sacrifice or exchange them for the benefits of union. And as 
man has acquired “ the supremacy merely by the on1GINAaL acciDENT (!!!) 
of superior strength, it is very possible that this acciDENT may eventu- 
ally turn in favour of women, and ther let the gentlemen take care of 
themselves! Where they have rendered no mercy, they can expect none. 
When we by accipEnT become six feet high, and possess the wide 
shoulders, brawny arms, and iron muscles which they now wear, and 
they walk forth in ourmore delicate proportions, they must expect to va- 
nish before us by battalions, and meekly betake themselves to making, men- 
ding, dishwashing, dusting, nursing, and those numerous other occupations 
which we have so long and patiently performed! When that time comes 
let them remember that they had fair warning from one of their cor quer- 


ors in the Brother Jonathan. Ofcourse this change will be accompsnied 


by asimilar one among the lower species of animals, for it must have 


been by the same accipEeNnT that the male lion, the horse, and other 
quadcupeds, to say nothing of the feathered tribes, obtained their supe- 
rior etrength. When the acciDENT jumps into the opposite scale, there 
will be some acenes worthy the genius of Hogarth. 

But, seriously, in regard to the exercise of political rights, it seems 
scarcely possible that any person acquainted with the physical economy 
and structure of both sexes could for a moment believe they were 
designed for the same sphere of action. Will any one undertake to say 
that young females are as fit to enter our military ecademies,—our 





naval or merchant ships and whalers,—as youth of the othersex? Inthe 
| matter of suffrage, they might have separate polls, and each lady depo- 
| sit her vote without molestation—at least from the other sex; but it 
| cannot be supposed that we should continue to vete for any length of 

time before we carried in some of oor own candidates: and then, how 
are ladies qualified to perform their natural and domestic duties as wives 
and mothers, and at the same time of filling the chair of President, Sena- 
tor, Judge, Sheriff, or the inferior offices. 

Wiil the 


stations permit her always to attend to its duties? 


health and condition of a woman elected to one of these 
Would it be practi- 
cable for ber to share these offices with men under all circumstances in 
which she might be called to them? And if there were no personal 
objection on the part of the lady, whu, meantime, is to perform her 
domestic duties? Who is to take care of her family while she is eight 
or ten months at Washington, or three or four weeks on the bench, or 
at the bar? Who is to cherish her infant?—er with her more delicate 
nature, how is she to get througha stormy session, or a capital trial, and 
avoid the excitement and scenes of violence not unfcequently connected 
with them? How gracefully and tenderly could woman preside at the 
household altar, and train the tender sensibilities of her young children, 
when she bad just returned from tying the fatal rope on the scaffold ! 
How sweetly would her feelings harmonize with the patient offices of the 
domestic circle, when she had been sitting for weeks on the bench, and 
perhaps closed her labours by pronouncing the highest penalty of the law 
upon a fellow-being! How would an appointment to the office of Police 
Magistrate, or Constable, soften, elevate, and purify her spirit? How 
sweetly her voice would fall on the ear in the parade-ground, or amid 
the earnest and deadly conflict of the battle-field! What music in the 
mother’s footfall when her boot and spur ring upon the threshhold? 
What tenderness in the caress, with the sword at her side, and the knap- 
sack on her shoulders? Oh, these would be charming positions to deve- 
lope woman!—these would make her the tender and gentle wife, 
mother, and friend !—these would give her skill and compassion in the 
sick chamber !—these would prepare her admirably to rear and cherish, 
with gentle touch and patient affection, those frail buds of being whose 
lives for a long period depend upon her ceaseless love and care ! 

If woman were to share all these arduous duties with man, 
and the additional burden of rearing her family, why was she made less 
capable of endurance? Why should nature impose a double task upon 
the weaker agent ?—for it cannot be denied that of the two sexes, woman 
is physically the more feeble—she has less muscle, and a smaller osseous 
system. But she is appointed to all the labour and respensibility of 
rearing into maturity the human family; and is it rational to suppose that 
the Creator has added to these, with her weaker person, the same tasks 
for which he calls upon the strong frame of man, untasked by any of these? 

But if she be thus physically disqualified, she must necessarily be 
mentally so. Deity would never have endowed any being with desires 
and mental capacities to do what its physical constitution rendered 
impossible. Woman cannot perform both these classes of duties—she 
will not—God never intended that she should. From the creation she 
never has performed them. If she be a true woman, her time and ener- 
gies are occupied as the wife and mother. When she becomes the 
governor, the legislator or the politician, she is no longer a woman,—she 
no longer performs the natural duties of woman. 

But one of the principal grievances complained of, is, “ that women 
This 
was what drove our fathers to shed the first blood of the revolution; and 


are taxed without representation or without their own consent.’ 


if the women of the United States are as deeply wronged as they were, 
they have as good a right to raise the revolutionary war-cry. Let us see. 
Taxes are regulated by statute. With us the statute-makers tax them- 
selves es well as the people; and the rates are always supposed to be 
adapted to the necessities of the State and the condition of the citizens. 
In the United States, the law-maker is never exempted from the 
taxes he levies on others. We never hear of any special enact- 
ment, levying rates on the property of an individual or of a class, such 
Where 


and the noble legislators may lay 


as are not demanded of all for the welfare of the State. 
the right to legislate is hereditary 
burdens heavy and grievous to be borne on the backs of the people, 
without so much as touching their finger to them, this may be done; 
but even then, we never hear of special enactments, by which 
women holding property, are oppressed, merely because the sex is 


unrepresented in the law-making body. Nor is any such thing to be 
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apprehended, while men retain any sense of justice, honor or self respect. 
In what nation on the face of the earth can that body cf men be found 
so dastardly as to lay any burthen upon women of property, which they 
do not equally submit to for the publie good? Nowhere in Chris- 
tendom. Such is the identity of interests between the sexes, that 
where a tax is laid on all for the general benefit, or on any class 
for the same purpose, women who hold property are no more ag- 
grieved than men in the same circumstances. Nor can any discrimina- 
tion be made, by which taxes levied on the property of females, shall be 
more oppressive than those imposed on males, while there is left any 
sense of obligation or decency among men. 


specified, the laws afford as perfect protection to women in their 


tract and partnership bind her and those with whom she contracts; 
the same courts redress her wrongs, the same laws allow her to 


‘ 


monstrance; another and the gentle tones of promise break upon the 


' ear—but no bow appears in the clouds! Anxious eyes look still for the 


realization which comes not. But there is woman at man’s side, watch- 
ing the ominous workings of his brow; al] ubat he has is shared by her! 
His bondage or freedom. 

The elements grow more agitated. The light of hope which has been 
spread over the firmament mounts to the very zenith, and concentrates 
before the nations’ gaze, into one intense and kindling star '—the only 
point of promise in all the surrounding gloom !—too bright to be hidden 
from a single eye, and exalted, thank God, beyond the reach of tyrants. 


| The air is now filled with groans and shrieks, and fierce, stern murmurs, 
Except in a few matters, some of which have been previously | 


such as but once fall on the ear of power. Now comes the clash of arms,-— 


| the flood of gore,—the thunder,—groans and shouts of man’s stern 
personal and property rights as to men. The same laws of con- | 


receive and hold, or sell and devise real estate, until she merges | 


her civilexistence in that of her husband, and then she is shielded by him 
from imprisonment for debt or punishment for crime (except wrongs done 
to the person of another) if she act in his presence; and in cese of sepa- 
ration he is compelled to maintain her unless she be the guilty party. 


which man performs for the public good. She is never required to do 
military nor any other public duty, and never pays a capitation tax. So 
much for the protection affurded to woman by laws made by those whose 
interests are directly opposed to hers. This assertion of opposite interests 
is a bold ene, but what is intended by it? How can the interests of either 
portion of the human race, without which the other would bea nonentity, 
be opposed to those of the other? Are the interests of the husband and 
wife, the father and danghter, the brother and sister, so diverse, that 
when the former are making those laws which their patriotism and best 


determination. This is a fearful scene, but woman’s eye looks not upon it. 
She sees the little star, and hushes the beatings of her heart. Aad when 
the clouds have rolled away, and the sunlight breaks over the earth, and 
familiar harmonies gather on the ear, and flowers breathe their fragrance 


| areund him,—man finds himself free,—his strong arms unshackled,—his 


growing soul unpinioned,—his home what he will make it—Liberty ail 
around, and his happiness its promised growth. Thus was it when 


| our forefathers drew the sword in defence of our liberties. Where was 
She is then equally protected while she is exempted from all services 


knowledge dictate for the public weal, they must necessarily be oppress- | 


ing the latter? Who, in Christian countries, legislates to secure free- 
dom and happiness to himself at his fireside and table, and does not at 
the same time secure them tothe woman who shares these with him? 
The law-making power is vested wholly in the hands of men, and as far 
as mere legal enactments go, they hold all our personal and property rights 
at their disposal. It is not denied that the existing laws afford to some 
of these very inadequate protection. But this is not because woman has 
not exercised the law-making power, for it has been already seen that 
she is not so constituted as to exercise it; and full provision must there- 
fore have been made for her protection without it. Beside there has 
never been a kingdom or state since the creation of the world, where this 
power has been equally divided between the two sexes; yet we find 
as the principles of justice are more fully recognized in the policy of 
governments, that woman approximates nearer to a perfect enjoyment of 


her rights, and this fact shows that as the popular mind becomes more | 


enlightened, and man more willing to substitute justice for tyranny, 
right for strength, he voluntarily offers her the full benefit of the 
change. 

As the Genius of Liberty spreads her pinions over the nations of the earth, 
woman equally with man shares their protection. With every step that 
he advances towards her sacred temple, he leads woman at his side.— 
N or does he ask her to put forth her arm to clear away the obstacles 
that lie in their path! He fares onward with what advance he may, 
levelling forests, bridging oceans, spanning continents. Sometimes he 
lies fettered at the feet of Power for ages—starving, hopeless, helpless. 
Granted the privilege of existence only because without him the jenny or 
the loom might stop—or Tyranny be troubled with importumate visits 
from its neighbors. He lies so tightly bound that he becomes almost 
unmindful out of his fetters—so blinded to his wrongs that he does no;¢ 
see that all are not like him, and woman is with him ; such rights as he 


stronger armis shackled ; some bolder eye, looking out, catches the light 
of freedom, and reflects it upon the lowering brows around. Like 
ightning darts the subtle influence into the very elements of the nation’s 
being. Its first flashes are faint, dim, and distant, but anon they ap- 
proach nearer! Clouds roll up over the firmanent—portentous to the 
leaden eye of power only—but rich, bright, glowing and full of promise 
to the hearts that see their light. Then comes the sullen growl of de- 
mend; the cool denial and rebuke; another voice is answered by re- 


woman then? Had man toiled through all this blood and darkness, and 
emerged, himself, into the clear sunshine, leaving ene who had succored 
and watched for him, under the cleud to achieve her ownescape? No! 
with his sword in one hand he shielded her with the other, from the 
violence and horror through which he pressed, asking from her only 
the light of her smile and the music of her voice; and now she is there 
with him under the very sun of liberty, there where the free home is 
made. Say not that man can be free and woman a slave! Her freedom 
must ever be measured by his,—her slavery by his. The one must 
include the other But in this age man has not so long dwelt in the Tem- 
ple of Liberty, that he will trust himself with all her secret counsels. 


| The genius of Democracy, when she struck off his fetrers, found him 


somewhat awkward, and withal cautious and prudent in the use of his 
new-found power:—for as he acquires a knowledge of its principles 
gradually, so must he diffuse it ;—but doubt it not, the time is approach- 
ing when woman will enjoy her fullest share of it. Bursting from the 
bondage of the old world as we did, little more than half a century since, 
with a wilderness to reclaim and a nation to build, we are yet but expe- 
rimenters in the doctrine of Human Rights. Man must advance to the 
realization of his own rights slowly, but as fast as he does, so fast will 
woman come into the enjoyment of hers. How many abridgements of 
his might even now be named to which he submits, while he is progres- 
sing through the busy ages of experiment? Why then should we demand 
that the the theory of female rights should be at once perfected? It can 


| only grow with the growth of man’s, and must necessarily keep pace with 


his. Such is the identity of her interest with his, that he can enjoy no 
increased degree of liberty which dues not bring like freedom to her— 
not because she has not actual rights independent of his, but because 
in all despotic governments these are to be wrested from the hand of 
tyranny by violence. This is the work of man, and with every step that 
he takes he must, while woman is his wife, his mother, his sister, his 
daughter, bear her with him. The true rights of man and woman can 
never be opposed to each other: for even in the wrongs which are confes- 
sed to exist, man has no interest to oppress woman. He does it igno- 
rantly, not knowing what is best, just as he oppresses himself. Ner is it 
the granting of equal political privileges to woman, but the enlightenment 
of man, that will remove these evils. There is not a legislative body in 
these twenty-nine States and territories that would refuse to pass a bill 
securing any right to woman which they could deem consistent with the 


| welfare of all. That they are mistaken in thinking that any ricut of 
| either sex should not harmonise with the interest of all, is their ignorance, 
has she partakes. Bat anoaz some more sensitive heart is touched; some | 


not their tyranny. Until it is demonstrated that woman is wiser in the 
principles of liberty than man; a more profound legislator,—a more 
sagacious statesman,—and therefore capable of advancing more rapidly 
to the consummation of human rights,—it will not be easy to see that the 
exercise of civil and political power by her is the proper remedy for these 
grievances. Still more irrational is it to entertain these opinions in the 
face of the fact (clearly demonstrable ), that she was not made to exercise 


| these powers, and that she cannot exercise them without doing violence 


to her nature, The remainder of this lecture goes to show ‘hat because 


rs 
as 


— 
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our Fathers fuugtt the Revolutionary War, the:efure women ought wo 
vote, man wavies. Ke ; aad chit if we do not so, that freedom fur which 


Bu iu 
is aoked, “Are women people Tl’ if 60, according w the Decleration of 


they fougit ba» wet been recured to the people of tis conmiry. 


Rights, they bave certain inalienable rights. Sw they have; and the 


freedum of man secures these totheic women. But our fathers did not 
fight to secure to the women of the Colonies the same rights fur which 
they conended furthemselves. That was not the issue un which the 


revulutivnary brand was thrown. They fought for liberty,—to mahe the 


homes of their wives ond daughters such a+ they pleased,—fur liberty tu 


muke the laws which should govern themselves and these,—for liberty 


to bestow their earning« and + ff rts for the happiness of these, instead uf 
being compelled to throw them into the Treasury of an overgrown and 
rapacivus Tyrant; and this leberty they secured. Io order then to make 
all the arguments advanced, nvailavle un the qiestiva, it must be shown 
fret, that woman is mentally and phy-ically capacitated for all the 
rights and duiics contended fur; and, secondly, thet our fathers fought to 
secure this kind of freedom to her. 

Toe true rights uf women, like a!l other “actual rights,” can never 
consist in duing those acis, which will injure her peculiar capabilities, 
fur the perfurmance of ber peculiar duties us the wives and mothers of the 
race, All acts and liberties dune and assumed by women, which lead to 
this result, are wrongs, not rights; vivlations of the natural and divine 
laws; and bear with them moral and physical evil to the baman fa- 
mily, as the reward, of transgression. Let the advocaie of * Equal 
Rights’, or rather the same righ/s, 10 woman and man, ask himself, 
under the high responsibilities of one from whom we should lvok for ix - 
struction and gallant protection, if he dues not recognize ia the pbysicel 
and mental structure of the sexes, a clear indicatiun of the C:eator’s will, 
that, while the diff-reut and etrooger frame of man is battling with the 
tempest, and levelling the rude asporities of the ex:ernal world ; —building 
his home and planting his fields, on the brow of the retiring wilderness, 
woman, by the very inficmities and caretakings which her physical 
duties compel her to endure, is to fill bis home and perform the gentler 
duties of the wife and mother, shielded by bim from the rough necessi- 
ties of combat and extermination, and returning his kindness by the sweet 
and indispen-able offices of love and dunestic affection. S>» is it nor 
probable that Woman's Rights, go hand in hand with her natural 
duties? What right can exist in woman to do that which her known 
nature and her conceded duties, render it impossible for her to per- 
form? 

But woman has wrongs to be redressed, and rights to be claimed—- 
which are indispensable to the proper discharge of ber true duties, and 
to the welfare of society. These rights could be specified, but not at the 
end of as long a chapter as this. They pvintto another ballot box fur 
her, than that opened oo vur election duys; they puint to another Hail 
of Legislation, thin those in whicu our representatives and senators as- 
semble; one in which woman is supreme and exclusive. They point to 
the highest duties which human. beings are called upon to perform; 
duties on the proper discharge of which, depends the welfare of men and 
of nations, and these are such, as woman alone can peiform, and 
such as furnish amp'e employment for all her physical and mental powers 
O.1! but such a stery could be wold of what woman should do, und how 
she abuses herself, wad the confidence which her Maker repuses in her ; 
but this is net the place, ner the time. 

Toe half of the truth has not been told, nor can it be on an occasion 
of this kind ; but if enough hes been said to show that woman to be fiee 
mu-t be allowed to pres ive her distinctive sphere of actiou—in short, to 


be woman, wot man—the object of the writer is gained. 
— 

Yucatan Evacuaten —Tie schower Dover reached New Orleans 
on the 19 © with Si-at dates to the 10 bh—several days later. ‘Lhe war 
has Closest che Mexicaa troops evacuated the ermnence neat Compeachy 
aud were te leave St-nl aad Ceichac as soun a< they could prucure Urans 
PUrls TO Conve y Cen te Laguna or Pampice. Ti» y tried to vet the sero 
pers Dover Connve, Mezoate, and Frederi k, buttatled. The YVucatecos 
had vetived trom their teres and dismantled thete ganes, 

Com. Mose was ty sail shordy wih the Texan tlect at New Orleans 
ov Galveston 

i —————— 

The Bay Srate D mnerat any. coat Pnomas W Dorr ix abont toretnen 
te Providence nod resume the practice of the Law. ft wdds unar te tas 
be Mitrntion of di.turbieg the ex.oting authorities of the Sate Woaether 
the authorities willhatlow tim perfeet Im unity f or tis tigh offences re- 


Mins ty be aeen., Lbs Democrat cxpieoses the hope that they will, 
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| grows ruddy beneath the warm kisses of a July sun! 


HARTFORD AND ITS LIONS.—No. L 


BY MRS. ANN 5S, STEPHENS. 


We left the steamboat at Harturd refreshed by the scenery which had 
gladdeoned our eves since daybreak. ‘The breath of green fields and flow- 
ering orchards -ull fanned our cheeks, and the cool verdant tivt of the 
epring foliage rendered every thing we looked upon delightiul to the eye; 
but all thie had increased cur appetite, and when we sat down at the 
bountifally furuished breakfast table in the United States Hotel, it was 
with a dispoxition to reuder justice t» the fresh eggs and boasted shad, 
large and pluinp, justtaken from the Connecticut river, which really 
is better than the fi-h of any other stream, or was rendered so by 
our own healthy appreciation. Se TI was in Connecticut again, quietly 
taking breakfast in my dear old native state, for the first time in uine years; 
healthy, cheerful, and not particularly burthened with sentiment on the 
occasion. Why shonld it not be so? I loved the old State, and was re- 
joiced to find myself in its green bosom once more. I could have wept, 
as ths scentof th> lilac trees swept towarl me on our way up the river 
that morning, for it was the first perfume L ever remember to have no- 
ticed in my lifo—it had a breath of home, a whi<per of the past—ef 
change and care—a dixpersed household, aud memories that might well 
But, thank 
God! if time bas brought change and anxieties, it has brought many a 
useful lesson also. 


bring tears from the deep well-eprings of the human heart. 


Tears—like the prayer which a pure heart offers to 
the Almighty—are the luxury of solitude. One who has thought and 
suffered—and who ever felt and thought deeply without suffering 7—will 
soon learn to avoid excitement, and catch the sunshine of life as it flashes 
out, nor pause to mourn over the clouds that have been swept away into 
the dim past. 

If time brings its sorrows, docs it scatter no bles- 
bright store-house? Was my girlhood more happy, more 
Did the fresh leaves and the fragrant shrubs scada 
more delicious thrill to my heart? 


Unhappy, indeed! 
sings frou it 
useful than now! 
Was the capacities for enjoyment 
even balf so etrong within »12 as at this moment! No, no. Notwith- 
standing all the seutimental poetry written of infancy and youth, matu- 
rity brings a deeper, more calm and solid sense of enjoyment. 1 would 
no!, were it possible, return to my native State the sime, the very same 
as when I left it. The peach tree, that looks so beautiful in the soft 
breathing time of spring, would he strangely out of place when the fruit 
Let the blossoms 
of life pass away; the rich, mellow fruit that follows has all the odor and 
sweetness of the flower, with a substance which time and warmth can 
alone create. When the autumn comes— ty, then may the fruits of life 
be garnered up, carefully and well, that! may sit down and watch the 
ripe leaves drop one by one over my pathway to the tomb, calinly and 
without regret, as I have now seen the beautiful springtime of existence 
passing away. 

It is seldom that you can find a hotel that seems entirely hom>-like 
and “comfortable ;’ but in one hour after our arrival at the “ Uaited 
States,” we were perfectly domesticated. The drawinz-rooma were spa- 
cious and well arranged: we had but to open the piano, place the guitar 
of my beautiful young friend, ia a corner, bring an extra rocking-chair 
from our bed charober, shake up the sofa pillows, and arrange the fresh 
bouquet of hothouse flowers, presented even at that early hour, upon the 
marble centre table, and nothing was wanting—nothing which a single 
touch of the bell-handle would not bring frow a set of well-trained ser- 
vants, who toned their minners, as usual, from one of the most quict and 
geatlemauly lan flords on earth. 

“ The lions of Hartford,” said ho, smiling at our passion for sizht-se2- 
ins. “We have but two lions here that we are particularly proud of— 
Mrs. Sizourney en tthe Crarter Ok!” Mes. Sizouraty and ths Charter 
Ouk! Of course these were fa niliar soun!s, beautifully associited. To 
sce these two objects, the one a matter of history; the other, so long 
bellin deep art ufs:tiortte reversase—.nal tor this almost aloas we had 
taken a pilgrimage to Hartford. Just as we were talking it over, an old 
friend enteored—a public nia, and therefore we may safely use his nam>o— 
R. R. Hinman, the ex-Secrztary of State, a lawyer of eminence, and au 
thor of some valuable bouks—among which is a record of the old Blus 
Laws, compiled with mach research from the records so long ualer hia 
charge as Secretary. T 


enine years since wehwere tleaves litle c mage 


in tho ex-Secectary. It would be dificalt fora man ta grow old, sur- 
rounded by a funily so choerfal al lovely, aad liviag ia a place ao tran 
quil as Unis. 


Do not tall me that tine weakteas tie torce of ald friend- 


ship, or the memory of kind acts, Such fsclings, if trae and pure, ard 
lice old wine, Zana s strea sth from every pesca voar. 

The ori- 
ginal charter is thors, and sume curivus autograpas. Tue siute haase—a 


And #0 we have an invitation to visit the Secretary's oTice. 





white and noble buildiaz fur « country town—is only divided from our 
betel by ite own grounds and the breadth of a single street. From its 
rovuf, a view of the verdant basin iu which Hartford stands may be ob- 
tained, aud nothing more lovely can well be imazined. We required but 
a wowent t» tie on our beunets, aad found ourselves in the Secretary's 
Mr. N. A. Phelps, the present gentlemanly incumbent, has uwany 
valuable state ducuments in bis charge; two of tuem bearing the sigua- 
ture of the firet Charles. Tie hand is a bo'd one, and nut entirely untike 
that of the present Queen. 

The Charter occupies « frame of dark wood at one end of the room.— 





room. 


{tis eluboratel; written in old English letter, and in onc place the parch- 
ment is stained through by the sep or other moisture gathered in the old 
tree which concealed ut. It was granted by Charl:s LL. in 1662, and when 
Edmund Andross assumed the government, and threatened to remove the 
charter, it wus concealed eighteen months in the old oak to which its 
name is given. Though ove hundred and cighty-une years old, every 
word ov the broad parchment is distinct, and the whole fubric remuins as 
fro as if manufactured yesterday. In the sume departuent, and framed 
like the Charter, is un old wilitary flag of crimson silk, and bearing this 
wacription in letters of tarnished gold :— 
Li (second) Battalion 
Li (second) Regiment 
Connecticut 
Rai-ed 1640. 

This relic was found a few years since in the attic of a house formerly occu- 
pied by the Winthrop family, in New Londen. ‘The substance of the flag 
is still firm, aud but oae or two breaks can be discerned in the rich fabric. 
Perhaps f-w statea have preserved their documents so perfect as those o 
Connecticut. Tie entire records are complete and in goud preservation 
since the year 1639. Achamber over the Secretary's room is devoted to the 
stat2 papers; aud Mr. Judd, a patient searcher after ancient manuscripts 
and antiquarian curiosities, spends | is time among this world of interesting 
documents, buey with his scissors aud paste, filing them away, volume 
after volume, with a faithfulness and perseverunce only to be fuand in the 
true antiquarian. Faithful he certainly was, fur our young friend was 
taken with a most desperate attack of the autograph fever, the mom nt 
she entered the rvom, but all the persua-ion of the most eloquent eyca 
and sweetest mouth in the world was completely powerless on the kind 
compiler. All that she could obtain was the autograph of some remote 
justice of the peace which had beew dung under the table. 

‘The Hartford state house does in truth command one of the most beau- 
tiful prospects imaginable. The town lics in the bottom of a mighty 
basiir overflowing with verdure. On every point of the evinpass the sides 
curve greenly up to the horizon, iuter¢persed with beautiful garden-like 
There was one spot, lying a few miles from the town, 
which reminded me of the middle distance in Doughty's * Indian Sum- 
mer’—a stream of warm sunlight fell upon a plain of rich meadow land, 
and touched u clump of trees with a tinge brizshter than the young leaves 


scenery. 


of spriag could give—ths same seft, hazy atwosphere floated around it, 
and in all things it wis stransely like my i.npression of the picture. 

A pleasauter sizht even than this quiet scenery, awaited us in the Sec- 
rctary’s room when we entered it again. The sight of an old fiend and 
neighbor—a friend alrmost from the time that I knew a meaning for the 
word. At that time he was a luwyer of surprising talent, son of one of 
ths best jadzes that ever honored the Connecticut bench, Judge Chup- 
man; now he is United States District Attorney for his native state 
~and never was office more judiciously given. It seems but la-t week 
Fince I sat trewbling and frightened half out of my wits, while this same 
gentleman read dver, with hind and encouraging criticism, my firat rude at- 
tempts at verse. Well, well—time has changes for all—a pleasaut change 
ithas provedtohim. A few bri. f years have only added to the power of his 
genius, to his usefulness, and his worth. Men may ruil at Time; but 
when well used, he is sure to ennoble the human heart and exalt 
ite purposes. This same old tims, an accompli-hed aud firm spirited 


wifs, with a family of good and lovely children, has done wonders for tha 
promi-ing 


« lawyer of other years. 
After 


an excellent diimer, saddle horses were brought to the door, and 

ery thing was in progrees for a ride; but I seated myself at the 
window, gazing ruefully ut a beautiful black horse, with a side-saddle on, 
There 1 was, in the land of steady 


hubits once more, bat with av habit of iny own, good or bud, save that 


but holding forth no hopes of a ride. 


»yhung in my wardrobs at home more than a hundred miles di-tant. 
But tie Connecticut fires were busy in my behalt—a riding dress was 
volunteered by same kind immete of the hote!—to whom thanks be given 


This shirt, with some litle alteration of houks and 


loope, fited admirably ; but alas! 


how und ever more. 
the habit was quite too small, every 
Way, totally, bopele sly einall—so the bodice of « black velvet dress was 


bartily Cured over the grey shirt, and ull things taken ito cunsiderativn, 
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this specimen of Movaic really did not look ¢» very bad, particularty af- 
ter the pretty velvet cap, intended fur a head esther more diminutive than 
the oue it adorved, was eked out with an extra quantity of luce iv front, 
and di-guised with a flowing veil. No matter. The leit hand glove that 
gave way half « palm’s leagth, to the spirited pull of my fine little horse, 
was decidedly my own, ro there wes co apologica to make on that ecore. 
Well—all these difficulties being ut length overcote, and our party on 
horseback, we had ouly to decide on one of the hundred pleusunt rides 
that eurrunnd the town, Thue was “Love Lane,” shadowy and verdant 
as an embowered walk of paradise—* Prospeet Hill;"’ East Hartford 
with its avenus of stately elms. or Weatherefield. Weathersfield, the 
residence of Jonathan Slick! That classic name decided u-, and away 
we rode, through the priucipal street, and along the rich turf, with or- 
charJs in full blossum on either side, and with a glimpse of the Connecti- 
cut flashing thro igh the trees now and then, as we followed the windings 
of the road. While the shaduws were begianing to lengthen, end the 
air came more refreshingly from the water, we found ourselves on the 
public green in the heart of Weath>rsfield village. There we eat gazing 
round among the neat buildings for “the hamsted,” rendersd immortal 
as the home of the distinguished yankee. We found a house in the su- 
burbs, at last, that exactly answered his de-cription. There was the 
apple orchard, the peach trees, and the old well, with a field of onions 
cluse by, and two females on their knees weeding them with great dili- 
gence. Having decided that this must be “the Slick Humated,” we 
turned our horses and rode back to Harifurd, reeolved to linger about the 
outskirts of the town, nor return home till we had seeu the roof which shel- 
ters that illustrious woman who haa given to the female literature of Ame- 
rica its highest aud most holy character. 





It hud been arranged that we 
should visit Mra. Sisourney on the morrow; but it seemed impossible to 


sleep quietly in Hartford, without fret looking on the roof (oat sheltered 
her. With my companions this was a simple tribute te geniua, but with 
me it was a deeper and more complicated feeling. There was not agreen 
spotor « pleasant memory connected with several years of literary strug- 
gle, with which some kind act, some encouraging mes ase or expression 
of pleasunt aympathy, from this gifted woman, bad not blended itself. I 
knew and loved her thoroughly and well, but had never louked on her face 
or heard the toves of her voice. 


So there was Mrs. Sigourney’s cottage—that pretty white building, 
with a varand «h in front and a thrifty old grape vine creeping and coiling 
all over it, up to the very ruof. A tiny flower garden, complotely sodded 
over with vivlets, pan-ies, and creeping myriles lay between the varandah 
aud a tasteful white fence which ran along a green bauk sloping down to 
the road. There is a field attached to the dwelling, ercen and elastic 
with thick meadow gras-—ua footpath skirts the field, aud runs along the 
site of the house, shaded with lilacs and fruit trees, till it is lo-t in a litle 
clump of trees, grouped far buck in thie miniature park—two or three 
garden eeats stood under the tree’, end as we rode by, the twilight sha- 
dows lay cool and dim all around them. Every thing was tranquil, and 
we looked in vain through the shady footpath, beneuth the budding grape 
vine, and even at the half-closed blinds, fur a glimpse of the ludy inmate, 
But though our spirited borses grew restive beneath the curb which 
forced them to a wulk as we rode by, we returned to the hotel rather dis- 
apvointed at having seen nothing but tue cottage, yet unanimous in the 


opinion that no more appropriate dwelling could be fyuund fur a mother 
and @ poet ss. 


If a sailin the morning gave us an aypetite fur breakfast, our ride in 
the afternoon rendered the fine trout with which eur attentive host had 
graced the supper table doubly acceptuble. With « eivele of old and 
new f.iends aruand us, conversation, music, and the fresh couaty breeze 
sweeping through the bliuds—the evening went pleasautly by. We 
sought our airy chamber at last, quite two cheerful for wenrinesa, and yet 
well pleased with the well appointed dreesing tables that awuited our 
riving, aud the pure whiteness of the bed linen that invited us to rest. Sa 
w.th tranquil sleep, pleasant dreams, and bright anticipatins for tas mer- 
row, ve clused the first day of our sojourn in Llurttord. 


ec 


Moroegr ts Casxaxco Co —For a week or more, reparta have been 
Chigeot lial & youn, ae, pam d Mex or Meeks, ennployed by Tus & 
Ceo. of va« murdered in the town of G «man. 
Li By pewes trat te had bento Wert G eene, wit a load of thier, nod ted 
received two ur thiee hnuteed dulians. 
the 10 ute 


Lives 


former, te Ccurniog fi viis 


ll + be te Choate place on Saturday, 
st, and the oext morutog his here. weee tend louse, mene 


mine's tavern, Marks of blood were found ta the wagon, 


A large 


‘The fast 
te pent. afficen that the tedy was faucd tam onell poud wait gol va boter eve 


ponmber of jebaboaets turmmed out to make search for the beaty 


dence ul vie eure Gpom it, aed Unar twe oc three mea had heen arrested 
on stapictor st Maving po petrated ihe huscuble coune.—Lroume Co, 
Republican. 
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THE DRAMA. 

The Pann i¢ on the eve of closing, and the few last nights, have been 
devoted to benefits(?) John Fisher, a sterling actor, took one on Wed- 
nesday night, the first fqr fifteem years, aud we rejdice to hear it was a 
capital one. 

We believe it is really o fact that Simpson's going to Engiand tu effect | 
engagementse—and we are inclined to believe furthermore, that the Park 
is to be regenerated, «ltered, cleaned and purified! that money will be | 


forthcoming to perform its magica! wonders, and that the Park is des- | 


tined to become the Theatre par excellence. Now we venture to pre- 
dict, that should all this be carried into effect, we shal! yet see some glo- 
rious nights within the walls of Old Drury. 

Nipto’s. The opera of L’Eclair (The Lightning) was produced by 
the French company on Friday tne 23d inst. for the benefit of Mll’e Calve, 
and was received with great applause. The zomposer (Halivey), now 
we believe dead, wa; comparatively little known, although, judging of 
his talents by this opera, and that of La Juive, they were of nocommon | 
order; indeed, L’Eclair, in our opinion, affords evidence of undoubted 
ing reputation. The fact that four persons only are introduced in the 
opera, and that they sustein it through three acts, developing a simple 
and interesting plot, and carrying the feelings of the audience with them 
to the end, speaks more for the talents of the composer, than any praise 


a ¢ritic could bestow, because it proves him to have been a master of the | Upsnur. Secretary of the Navy, has been appointed Secretary of 
science—thoroughly acquainted with the effects it is capable of producing, | 


and with all those grand and beautiful combinations which result in ten- 


i the 





der and heartstiring harmonies. This is strikingly exhibited in L’Eclair 
—it was evidently composed not so much for the persons, as the instru- 
mente; indeed wiroughout, the vocal parts seem only second to the in- 
strumentation, which is truly magnificent, and to which the fine orchestra 
at Niblo’s does ample justice—the oxly fault, and which, by the bye, is a 
very great one, being that of playing much too loud—M. Prevost should 
remedy this. In giving rather the preference to the instrumental portion 
of the opera, we would not be supposed as intending to detract from the 
rest—the opera abounds with musical gems, both solos and concerted 
pieces, particularly those sang by Lionel—(M. Lecourt) the romance in 
the third act is the sweetest thing we have heard for many aday. But | 
among so many beauties, and carried away by our feelings, as we have | 
been on both occasiuns of witnessing the performance, it is really difficult 
to say, which is the most beautiful; and so equally does the weight of the 
piece rest on each performer, that it is equally difficult to tell which is the 
chief. Asa singer, of course Calvé stands pre-eminent, and she cer- 
tainly never appeared to so much advantage as in this opera, although, 
strange to say, she does not sing one solo in it—but the character is pe- 
culiarly suited to her style—there is a winning sweetness in the whole 
performance, that charms and captivates the audience. She occasionally 
sang too with great force—in one instance particularly so; we think it is 
in the last act, when she discovers that she is beloved by Lionel—the 
sudden outbreak of joy with which she receives the announcement, was 
perfectly electrical, and called down long and reiterated applause. 

Of Madame Lecourt we cannot speak in terms of commendation too 


| terday made a full and unsolicited confession of the whole affair. 





high for her deserts—she is one of, we might say, the most talented ar- 
tistes we have met with for some time. Whatever she undertakes she 
does inimitably, and even in opera, for which she evidently has not been 
educated, it is surprising how well she acquits herself—she is a treasure 
to any manager. These remarks will apply also to Mons. Lecourt and 
Richer, who act their parts well, and sing respectably; it is indeed a 
matter of astonishment how the opera can be made so effective, when 
only one of the performers is really a singer. But Lecourt sings with 
judgement—he knows well what his voice is capable of, and he never 
taxes it beyond its power—its tones are sweet, and his falsetto is ex- 
cellent. 

We are perfectly aware that the opera could be infinitely better played, 
and one cannot fail to make the comparison in his own mind—what it is, 
and what it might be, with four operatic stars, Grisi, Albertazzi, Rubini, 


and Tamburini for instance ; but we have no right to judge of this caste | 
by comparison—they have given us a great deal of pleasure, and we | 
earnestly recommend all who have souls for music, not to miss an oppor- | 
tunity of witnessing the performance of “L*Eclair.”’ 

Burton bas been delighting the folks at Niblo’s with his fun and drollery | 
—there is a richness about thie gentleman's acting—a John-Reeve-iness, | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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if we may be allowed the expresxion, which pleases us much—we hin” 
it a pity tbat he does not adhere Imore closely to his author, we firmly 
believe more than half his dialogue ie original—we think it would pus- 
zle the author frequently, to discover his bantling, afer the transforma- 
tions Mr. Burton has effected upon it. We don’t think it right, and we 
know it isn’tin good taste. Mr. Walcot is making rapid strides to pop- 
ularity—he ie a talented and gentlemanly young man, and a most useful 


actor. 

Miss Ayres, Miss Reynolds, and Miss Horn are the stars of the Eu- 
glish—we regret that as regards some, their talents are not equal to their 
beauty 

Ii will be a matier of rejoicing we dare say, with a great many, tha’ 


Ravels commence next week. They are undoubtedly a talented 


| company, but the public must have novelty—the old pieces are worn 
| threadbare—they may do for a short time, but novelty is the order of the 


day, and without it, the public won’: be satisfied. We shall see. 


The Chatham has closed for the present, and we believe some doubt is 


| entertained if Thorn wil! re-open it—it has been an unprofitable specu- 
genius, and is in itself, sufficient to confer upon the composer an endur- | 


lation for some time past. 

The Bowery they say is paying its expenses, a new piece by Mr. 
Grattan called “‘“Manassah” has been played there during the week, but 
with what success we know not. 


a 


> We perceive by the Madisonian that the Honorable. Angu P. 


State ad interim in place of the late Honorable H. S. Lroars.— 
Secretary Spencer published an order to the efficers of Government in 
the Treasury Department to weer crape for thirty days, and the Secre- 


| tary of War orders guns to be fired every half hour and the national flag 
| to be displayed at half staff at all the military posts of the army on the 
| day of the receipt of the order, and the usual badge of mourning to be 


worn for six mpnihs. 
$$ 
Tue Treasury Note Rossery.—John M. Breedlove, one of the 
persons engaged in the robbery of the Treasury Notes from the Custom 
House in this city, and now in the jail of the Second Municipality, yes- 
He 
mplicates Halliday directly, but says nothing of any other of the indiv 
jduals charged with being accomplices. —New Orleans Paper. 
cr 
Tatanassee.—We learn that the losses sustained by the citzens from 
the late fire, so far as they can be ascertained by a committee appointed 


| for the purpose, amount to $420,000, The citizens of the adjoining coun- 


ties contributed liberally in provisions to the relief of such as were depen- 
dant upon their daily labor for their subsistence. 
—<a 
The President and suite reached Washington at 11 o'clock on Friday. 
The Madisonian says that Mr. Tyler’s health is entirely restored. 
——$a 


MARRIED. 


On the 20th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Nichols, James M. Thomson to Miss Amanda 
Sutton. 

On the 24th inst. by Rev. William M. Stillwell, Miss Sarah Jane, daughter of 
Warden Hayward, of this city, to Mr. John B. Warden of New Jersey. 

On the 20th inst., by the Rev. N. J. Marselus, Mr. Alfred R. Howland, to Mise. 
Catharine Ann Votey, all of this city. 

On the 224 by Rev. Dr. Levings, Mr. Geo. T. Vosburgh, to Mies Lydia P. Tar- 
bell, all ef New York. 

On the 22d inst., by the Rev. Dr. Anthon, Samuel Tredwell, M. C., ‘to Miss 
Amanda M. P. Smith, both of Long Island. 

On the 2istinst,, by the Rev. J. Kellogg, John Skilleas to Miss A. Groves, both 
of this city. 


On 22d inst., William B. Buckhout to Cornelia Ann, daughter of the Rev. Heary 
Chase, all of this city. ° 

On the 2ist inst., by Rev. G.S, Coit, Henry Breoks, of New York, to Emily A. 
daughter of Joseph Cooke, Esq., of Bridgeport, Ct. 

At Salina, N. Y. on Tuesday, the 29th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Heas, Jno. E. White, 
Esq. of New York, to Lucy A. daughter of James Lynch, Esq. of the former place. 

At Madison, N.Y. on the 17th inst., by Rev. J. S. Maginnis, John Hogan, Esq. 
of New York, to Aun Margaret, daughter of Josiah Masters, of Renssalaer Ce. 

ee 


DIED. 
On the 23d inst., Eliza, wife of George Walter, in her 37th year. 
On the 23d inst,, Benjamin Corlies, Jr. in the 36th year of his age. 
On the 22d inst., Mrs, Ann Hatfield, aged 58 years. 
On the 22d inst., Sarah B. Reynolds, aged 46. 
On the 22d inst., Mrs. W. E. Hosack aged 60 years. 
On the 22d inst., Mrs. Elizabeth Alvord, aged 66 years. 
On the 2\st, inst., Amelia, wife of William M. Lent, aged 24 yeare 
On the 21th inst., John Hunter, aged 64 years. 
On the 24th inst., John Morrison, in the 67th year of his age. 
On the 23d inst., William FP. Park, aged 30 
On the 23d inst., Armstrong Charlton, printer aged 79 years. 
On the 26th inst., John Johnson, aged 76 years, a native of Italy. 
On the 25th inst., Cecelia, youngest daughter of Elias Thomas, aged 15. 
On Sunday, in the 23d year of his age, James A. Van Vilsan 
On the Mth inst., Erasmus J. Kearsing, aged 16 years 
On the 25th inst., Alfred Baldwin, aged 37. 
On the 22d inst.. Charles Jerroloman, aged 56. 
On the 23d inst., Jacob R. Clark, in the 62d yeer of his age. 
On the 22d inst,, Mary M. Coe, aged 66 years. 
On the 24d inst., Julia Ann, daughter of the late Johw Stanton, aged 17 yeart, 





